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BE UNION—BUY LABEL 


Check the Labels 


ARE YOU a wise shopper? Are you fair and considerate? Do you 
remember—and take the trouble—to purchase only those items that 
carry the appropriate union labels? It's common sense to give support 
to the idea of union wages and union conditions for all who work—by 
insisting on the union label always. If you spend your union-earned 
dollars on products turned out by non-union factories, you are under- 
mining your own conditions and those of your fellow trade unionists. 
That doesn't make sense. So ask for products with the union label. 
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Toil in America 


Among a democratic people, where there 





: is no hereditary wealth, every man works to 
Site ceevewee Fer Ves ae 8 ee 4 oes George Meany sidilia — loa Beara ‘ie ee + 
WILL OPEN DEC. SB usess tee ‘ CORE USAW 2a Con's 6 labor is’ therefore presented to the mind, on 
@ . , every side, as the necessary, natural and 
honest condition of human existence. 

Not only is labor not dishonorable among 
such a people, but it is held in honor. The 
prejudice is not against it, but in its favor. 

In aristocracies it is not exactly labor that 
is despised, but labor with a view to profit. 

a Labor is honorable in itself when it is under- 
taken at the bidding of ambition or virtue. 

12 Yet in aristocrati¢ society it constantly hap- 

14 pens that he who works for honor is not in- 
sensible to the attractions of profit. 

16 In democratic communities these two na- 
tions are always palpably united. As the de- 

18 sire of well-being is universal, as fortunes are 


19 slender or fluctuating, as everyone wants either 


to increase his own resources or to provide 
20 fresh ones for his progeny, men clearly see 


ae that it is profit which, if not wholly, at least 
CE-PRESIDENT REUTHER HONORED IN WEST.......... 22 


partially leads them to work. 

T'S THE ILO DOING?. cme geneas haga id Ac M. 23 As soon as, on the one hand, labor is held 
by the whole community to be an honorable 
necessity of man’s condition and, on the 
other, as soon as labor is always ostensibly 
performed, wholly or in part, for the purpose 
of earning remuneration, the immense inter- 
val that separated different callings in aris- 
tocratic societies disappears. 

In America no one is degraded because he 
works, for everyone about him works also. 
Nor is anyone humiliated by the notion of 
receiving pay, for the President of the United 
States also works for pay. In the United 
States professions are more or less laborious, 
more or less profitable; but they are xever 
either high or low. Every honest caliing is 
honorable. Alexis de Tocqueville, 1840. 
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EDITORIALS 


by leorge Meany 





The Coming Convention 


DECEMBER 5 is both the second birthday 
of the AFL-CIO and the opening day of the 
AFL-CIO's second constitutional conven- 
tion. Itisaday when we will be both look- 
ing backward with pride at the accom- 
plishments of two years and looking for- 
ward to the challenges of the future. 

In the two years since merger the AFL- 
CIO has pushed forward steadily and 
with determination. We have made the 
kind of progress of which we can all be 
proud. We have met the challenges that 
have arisen. We have acted in true trade 
union spirit. 

The delegates will review that record. 
They will judge the performance of their 
officers and of their organization. They 
will hear appeals from Executive Council 
actions, for they are labor's court of last 
resort. 

The delegates will discuss and decide 
many grave problems, ranging all the 
way from the trade unions’ own problem 


2 


of housecleaning to the dangers of the 
international situation, dramatized and 
heightened “by the Russian space satel- 
lites. 

Most important, of course, the conven- 
tion wiil map the future actions of the AFL- 
CIO. Questions of policy and strategy for 
the future will be decided by this second 


The second AFL-CIO convention will be held 
in famous Convention Hall at Atlantic City. 


Mit, 
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constitutional convention of the AFL-CIO. 

Those decisions will be history-making. 
Those decisions, I am confident, will dem- 
onstrate to the whole world that the U.S. 


labor movement is a positive force for 
good, a credit to our trade union heritage, 
a true believer in democracy and in hu- 
man dignity. 


Kconomic Road Signs 


RUSSIA's new scientific advances, which 
the United States as yet has not been able 
to equal, intensify today’s economic prob- 


lems. 

While the Administration talks about a 
crop of “confidence speeches” from the 
President, these are the economic road 
signs which cannot be ignored: 

Costs continue to rise and purchasing 
power is slipping. 

Unemployment is growing, both geo- 
graphically and by industries. 

Business spending for new plants and 
equipment is leveling off. 

Industrial production is not rising; hous- 
ing starts are continuing at a low level; 
exports are off; manufacturers’ unfilled 
orders have dropped. 

And the stock market has a bad case of 
the jitters. 

All in all, this adds up to potential dan- 
'@er. Unless America acts now, it means 


Suffering for workers’ families and wide- 
spread trouble for the entire economy. 


It proves, beyond the shadow of*doubt, 
the truth of labor’s repeated contentions 
that the Administration's .tight money” 
Policy is not the answer. The basic unre- 
Solved question of matching America’s 
CoMsuming ability with her productive 
ability must be met. 

These are problems which cannot be 
Solved by just balancing the federal bud- 
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get. In fact, the whole posture of our na- 
tional security has been endangered by 
the Administration's determination to put 
budget balancing ahead of sound defense 
planning. 

Certainly, balanced budget sheets are 
no defense against an intercontinental 
ballistics missile with a hydrogen war- 
head. 

America needs confidence in the days 
ahead. But confidence cannot be 
achieved by empty words. 

We need actions—actions which prove 
the Administration understands the prob- 
lem of national defense and is aware of 
the economic climate. 

We can't wait for an economic bust. 


Workers must have employment—at good pay. 
The drop in purchasing power is dangerous. 








Labor history will be made this month at 
the Atlantic City convention of the AFL- 
CIO. This will be the first convention since 


THE SECOND constitutional con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations will face monumental 
decisions at an hour of grave im- 
portance to the American trade union 
movement, 

Exactly two years ago, on Decem- 
ber 5, 1955, the twenty-year split in 
the ranks of American labor was 
healed through the historic merger 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. During that period the 
trade union movement has made 
steady progress at the collective bar- 
gaining table, in the legislative halls, 
in the political arena and in the 
communities and states of our nation. 

Much of this progress can be 
traced to the greater strength and 
solidarity which are the by-products 
of merger. As we all knew, how- 
ever, merger was not an automatic 
solution to the problems of Ameri- 
ca’s organized Merger 
merely created a better trade union 
instrumentality 
can work to meet these problems and 
others that will arise in the future. 

Of paramount importance to the 
convention is the continuing task 
of keeping our movement free from 
corrupt elements seeking to infiltrate 
it. 

During the past year several in- 
stances of corruption have been 


charged, heard by the Ethical Prac- 


workers. 


through which we 
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tices Committee and dealt with by 
the Executive Council. These deter- 
minations by the Executive Council 
to rid the labor movement of all cor- 
rupt influences, and the entire matter 
of labor’s ethical standards will be 
before the convention. Upon the con- 
vention decisions rests, in great part, 
the future of the American labor 
movement as an integral force for 
good and morality in our nation. 

We will be meeting at a tense and 
trying time for our nation, beset by 
the world’s greatest threat to peace, 
freedom and individual dignity— 
Soviet Russia. The Kremlin’s bru- 
talities and inhumanity, dramatically 
demonstrated in the cruel and inde- 
cent crushing of the Freedom Fight- 
ers of Hungary, and its aggressive 
determination to fan the flames of 
war in the Middle East and the Arab 
world are well known to every trade 
unionist. 

On the domestic front, American 
Infla- 
tionary forces in our economy are 
depriving workers of their purchas- 
ing power. The growth of automa- 
tion poses new problems which must 
be met if all America is to benefit 
from this new knowledge. 

In the Congressional and legisla- 
tive sessions ahead, labor faces the 
threat of hostile legislation. In a 
number of states, proponents of the 
vicious so-called “right to work” 
laws plan new assaults on labor, and 


labor faces other problems. 


the merger convention in New York two 
years ago. The chief section of the official 
convention call is reproduced below. 


at the national level similar repres- 
sive legislation can be expected. 
A united labor movement, alert 
to the dangers and determined that 
labor’s hard-won gains not be liqui- 
dated, can beat these attacks. At the 
same time, labor must continue to 
push forward for the achievement of 
necessary and long-overdue social 
welfare legislation on every front 


_ from aid to our schools to improve- 


ments in minimum wage coverage. 
During the coming months many 
of our affiliated unions will be at the 
collective bargaining tables seeking 
just improvements in their contracts 
to protect workers and to strengthen 
the economy of the nation. In these 
efforts and in the legislative battles 
designed to buttress our economy and 
improve existing social welfare stat- 
utes of our nation, the united labor 
movement, dedicated to building our 


nation ever stronger, can and will 


make a significant contribution. 
These and other important mat- 
ters, which will be on-the convention 
agenda, will make the second con- 
stitutional convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations 4 
session of transcendent importance 
to the millions of workers in the fam- 
ily of the AFL-CIO. Thus it is ex- 
pected that every organization en- 
titled to representation will send its 
full quota of delegates to the Atlantic 
City convention December 5, 1957. 
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The Council in session at AFL-CIO headquarters. Action was taken ir cases of unions corruptly influenced. 


HE International Brotherhood of 

Teamsters and the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers have been 
suspended from the AFL-CIO. The 
Executive Council took action in re- 
gard to the Teamsters at a special 
meeting in Washington on October 
24. The suspension was announced 
by AFL-CIO President George Meany 
at a news conference at the close of 
that day’s session. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters was suspended because of 
failure to comply with cleanup se- 
quirements. The AFL-CIO Executive 
Council decided that unless the Team- 
sters promptly carry out the cleanup 
instructions, expulsion of the union 
from the AFL-CIO will be recom- 


mended to the Atlantic City conven- 
tion. 


The Executive Council, acting un- 
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der the provisions of the AFL-CIO 
constitution, also ordered the Bakery 
Workers and the United Textile 
Workers to carry out instructions to 
clean up. The two unions were di- 
rected to remove officers accused of 
corruption and arrange for conven- 
tions. These organizations were given 
a November 15 deadline for com- 
pliance. 

The,,Bakery Workers were sus- 
pended on that day for failure to 
comply with the Executive Council’s 
decision. A statement released by 
President Meany said: 

“On October 25, 1957, the Execu- 
tive Council of the AFL-CIO directed 
the Bakery and Confectionery Work- 
ers International Union of America 
to take specific actions by November 
15 to eliminate corrupt influences 
from the union. Yesterday the Ex- 


ecutive Board of the Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers International Un- 
ion announced its decision. 

“That decision constitutes failure 
and refusal to comply with the Execu- 
tive Council’s decision. 

“Therefore, in accordance with the 
action of the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council, the Bakery and Confection- 
ery Workers International Union 
stands suspended from the AFL-CIO.” 

In the case of the United Textile 
Workers, President Anthony Valente 
and Secretary-Treasurer Lloyd 
Klenert resigned. They had been 
charged with corrupt use of union 
funds. Francis M. Schaufenbil be- 
came acting president and secretary- 
treasurer. This union gave manifes- 
tations of a desire to clean itself up 
so that it could remain an affiliate of 
the AFL-CIO. 

Seeking to avert suspension or ex- 
pulsion, the United Textile Workers 
agreed to accept appointment of a 
monitor by the AFL-CIO, to call a 
special convention at which new off- 
cers would be elected and to adopt a 
number of reforms. 

Suspended unions can appear at 
the AFL-CIO convention and appeal. 
They cannot take any other part in 
the proceedings. They cannot vote. 
An immediate result of suspension is 
loss of the right of representation in 
the convention. 
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UR SPUTTERING CON 


By PETER HENLE 


Assistant Director of Research, AFL-CIO 


HE headlines and stories at 
the top of this page are 
typical of the economic 
reading material of the 


past few weeks. After three years of 
continued prosperity, the American 


economy appears a little wobbly on 
its feet and, unless positive steps are 
taken to brace it, may well stumble 
and fall. 

Even a normally optimistic spokes- 
man for the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce has been quoted as saying flat- 
ly, “1958 will not be as good as 
1957.” 

Other analysts are freely predict- 
ing that as many as 5,000,000 work- 
ers will be unemployed shortly after 
the turn of the new year. 

Economic forecasting can be a 
very risky business, for the American 
economy is well known for the num- 
ber of times it has defied predictions 
of doom. However, this much is cer- 
tain: For almost a year there has 
been little if any real increase in the 
flow of goods and services to con- 
sumers or in the flow of income to 
those whose labors have produced 


the goods and services. 
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slowly. A sharper drop took place 
from September to October, although 
this can be partly explained by the 
absences from work caused by the 
Asian flu epidemic. 

Jobs. Spreading layoffs have 
caused alarm. The aircraft, electri- 
cal appliance, lumbering and machin- 
ery industries have been particularly 
hard hit. While the total job level 
remains high, it is hardly above last 
year’s figure. 

Unemployment. Increasing lay 
offs have been translated into a high- 
er level of unemployment. The level 
of unemployment insurance claims is 
running over 40 per cent higher than 
a year ago. Total unemployment may 
appear relatively low because it nor- 

mally declines in the fall, but when 
PETER HENLE the statistics are adjusted to take 
account of these seasonal changes, un 
The economy has been marking employment today is higher than at 
time, moving along what may be any time since the 1954 recession. 
called a high plateau—but gradually Trade. Sales in retail stores are 
the plateau appears to be developing up slightly over a year ago, but this 
more serious faults in its structure. simply reflects higher price tags, not 
Here are some examples: greater volume. 
Production, Since last fall’s peak, Business spending. The boom 
of the last two years has in large 


industrial output has been declining 
AFL-CIO AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
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part been based on increased busi- 
ness spending for new plant and 
equipment. The latest surveys now 
show that next year this type of busi- 
ness spending is likely to drop 20 per 
cent. 

Stee!. At 100 per cent of capacity 
during most of 1956, but now oper- 
ating at about 80 per cent. 

Construction. Total spending on 
construction remains high, but an- 
ticipated declines in industrial con- 
struction will have its effect in 1958. 
Home construction is still weak, al- 
though recently it has been improv- 
ing slightly. 

Autos. Many hopes for an up- 
turn in business rest on a successful 
year for the new car models. How- 
ever, sales do not appear to be par- 
ticularly strong. Despite the bally- 
hoo for the new Edsel, its sales have 
been disappointing. Perhaps the pub- 
lic is beginning to reject the indus- 
try’s efforts to sell even larger, low- 
er, more powerful and higher-priced 
cars. 


H°" does this add up?  Basi- 
cally, it seems that the economy’s 
ability to produce has temporarily 
outrun its ability to consume. The 
past two years have been ones of in- 
tense expansion by business. In prac- 
tically all mass production industries, 
including steel, machinery, paper, 
consumer goods and many others, 
productive capacity has been sub- 
stantially increased. This expansion 
has been spurred in part by special 
aids to business, such as the more 
favorable treatment for depreciation 
allowances enacted in the 1954 tax 
law. 

Now that capacity has been ex- 
panded, sufficient customers are not 
available to keep industry producing 
at this new high level. Consumers 
still want and need the products of 
industry, but their income is simply 
not sufficient to purchase all the 
goods that can be turned out by the 
new equipment. 

The result? Postponed or can- 
celed plans for additional plant ex- 
pansion, inventory problems and* a 
boom that has lost its steam. Mean- 
while, the government’s cutbacks in 
defense production caused by the im- 
position of an artificial debt limit 
have made a bad situation even 
worse, 

Looking at this picture, some 
might argue that this country should 
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be willing to accept a prospective de- 
cline gracefully and complacently. 
After all, they might say, we cannot 
expect the economy to run forever 
at high levels of production and em- 
ployment. Certain adjustments be- 
come necessary, and since our econ- 
omy is basically healthy, there is no 
need for alarm. 

Such an attitude may satisfy some 
people, but it is deceptive and dan- 
gerous. True, our economy is al- 
ways in the process of making some 
readjustments. But if the downward 
adjustments become widespread and 
are not offset by upward movements 
in other sectors of the economy, in- 
nocent trust or faith in a “basically 
healthy condition” will not be equal 
to the task of preventing the econ- 
omy from rolling into a tailspin. 

In any event, certain “readjust- 
ment” aspects are always undesirable 
—forcing workers to join the unem- 
ployed, for example—and should be 
minimized to the full extent possible. 

Even more important, however, is 
the fact that a possible decline in the 
American economy cannot be viewed 
in isolation. It must be related to 
the events which have been taking 
place throughout the world. 


While Americans have developed a 


healthy habit of. joking about world 
affairs, they have at the same time 
recognized the Soviet sputniks for 
what they are, a symbol of an ad- 
vanced technology that this country 
has not been able to match. More- 
over, as the world now realizes, the 
ability to launch an earth satellite 
can easily be translated into the abil- 
ity to launch a frightfully destructive 
intercontinental ballistic missile. 

As the AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil stated on October 25: 

“America finds itself confronted 
with a special critical issue—the 
problem of meeting the now proven 
Soviet scientific advances which ob- 
viously have specific application to 
military techniques.” 

Uidiiannale, in some quarters, 
on both these issues—a possible eco- 
nomic decline and the Soviet ad- 
vances in technology—complacency 
seems to be the order of the day. 
For example, the Assistant to the 
President has publicly ridiculed the 
sputnik as a “basketball” that has 
little meaning for U.S. policy. 

Fortunately, others in the Admin- 
istration have adopted a somewhat 
different approach. The President 


himself has set forth certain changes 
which he has ordered in the defense 
program. It is too soon, of course, 
to say whether these will be sufficient 
to do the job. 

As yet, there has been no reversal 
of the artificial debt limit which has 
been holding down necessary expen- 
ditures for national defense. 

There seems to be no recognition 
of the possibility that America might 
have to divert some of its scientific 
talent from designing tail fins and 
improving cosmetics to developing 
missiles, rockets and peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council 
recently summarized the need for ac- 
tion in these words: 

“In these troubled times, America 
needs constructive, forceful leader- 
ship. 

“What is needed is genuine recog- 
nition that the economic climate has 
changed, that such Administration 
policies as ‘tight money’ should be 
reversed and, above all else, that 
America’s creative and productive 
genius must be fully harnessed to 
meet the Soviet challenge.” 

While there have been some moves 
in the direction of reversing the 
“tight money” policy, there is much 
more that needs to be done. We 
cannot permit any serious downturn 
to develop in the American economy. 

All of America’s resources will be 
needed to meet the Soviet challenge. 
There can be no room for com- 
placency. 


Applications for unemployment 


insurance are on the increase. 








How UNFAIR Can a Law Be? 


ing match in which one of the 

fighters had a ball and chain on 
his leg and his right arm tied behind 
him? Of course, you and other fair- 
minded Americans wouldn’t stand for 
this lopsided situation. 

Yet in a labor dispute the Taft- 
Hartley Law does shackle the union 
in an unfair manner. Several pro- 
visions of Taft-Hartley manacle 
unions to such an extent that the 
scales of justice are top-heavy for the 
employer. 

To carry the illustration even fur- 
ther, picture the employer’s friends 
at ringside who, seeing the shackled 
union battle steadfastly on against all 
odds, cry to the referee to chain the 
other foot by making the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law even tougher. 

The nineteen-month strike at the 
O’Sullivan Rubber Corporation in 
Winchester, Virginia, is the classic ex- 
ample of how Taft-Hartley stacks the 
cards in favor of the employer. It is 
case history No. 1 which the United 
Rubber Workers present in evidence 
to show the law’s inherent unfairness. 

In the O’Sullivan case, Taft-Hartley 
has made a mockery of justice and 
fair play. The O’Sullivan strike shows 
how an unscrupulous employer can 
use Taft-Hartley to crush the hopes 
of hundreds of loyal, hard-working 
American citizens who are trying to 
make life a little better for them- 
selves and their children. 

On the basis of the evidence I will 
present, I charge the Taft-Hartley Act: 

bEncourages an employer to force 
a union to strike in anticipation of 
breaking the union. 

bEncourages bargaining in bad 
faith by allowing an employer to vio- 
late the spirit of the law as long as he 
does not violate the letter of the law. 

bGives the employer the means to 
break a union outright through the 
decertification provision, which al- 
lows strikebreakers to vote on whether 
they want a union but denies strikers 
this same right to vote. 


HT i would you feel about a box- 
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By L. S. BUCKMASTER 
President, United Rubber Workers 


L. S. BUCKMASTER 


>Forces union men and women to 
be used as tools of an employer bent 
on destroying a sister union. This is 
achieved through the secondary boy- 
cott provision, which forbids workers 
to refuse to work on struck goods. 
The law orders a union man, against 
his owr conscience, to harm a broth- 
er worker in another union or even 
in the same union. 


M’ documentation for these most 
serious charges starts with Ray 
Biell, who had been employed by 
O’Sullivan for five years befoge being 
forced on strike by the company. In 
a sworn affidavit Biell said that sev- 
eral weeks after the strike started the 
O’Sullivan mixing department fore- 
man told him, “The company would 
meet with the union once a week for a 
year, then they would bust the union.” 

To emphasize this point, another 
O’Sullivan foreman told Biell flatly 
that the company “wasn’t going to 
settle it.” 

In another sworn statement, R. T. 


Wolford, an O’Sullivan worker. said 
a company man told him he had 
attended a meeting in the plant and 
there the company officials said that 
the National Labor Relations Board 
made them meet once a week with the 
union, “but the company’s answer 
would be the same every time.” 

This was confirmed by a woman 
who attended the meeting. 

O’Sullivan obeyed the letter of the 
law—at least according to the inter- 
pretation of the current Labor Board. 
The company met with our commit. 
tee from time to time—but it offered 
nothing that a self-respecting trade 
unionist could accept. 

Take the issue of holidays with 
pay. Practically every plant in the 
rubber industry has long had a mini- 
mum of six paid holidays. Many 
now have seven and more holidays 
with pay. Sitting in on the O’Sullivan 
negotiating committee were Effie 
Hawk, with twenty-five years’ serv- 
ice; Rosa Ruffner, twenty-four years’ 
service; and Ernest Wisecarver and 
George Coffman, each with seventeen 
years. In all their years at O'Sullivan 
none of them ever had a single paid 
holiday! 

Did O'Sullivan bargain in good 
faith? Yes, says the Labor Board— 
even though Q’Sullivan refused to 
grant one holiday or even hint at 
granting one in the future. 

Take the issue of wages. In the 
three years before the strike, O’Sul- 
livan had granted a total of five cents 
an hour in wage increases. Our union 
during this same period had won 
twenty-five cents an hour for most of 
our members. 

During negotiations O’Sullivan of 
fered only three cents an hour, even 
though O’Sullivan workers averaged 
at least forty cents an hour below 
most organized plants in the heel and 
sole industry. And yet this was co? 
sidered by the NLRB as bargaining 
in good faith. 

The company refused a fair and 
proper arbitration clause so griev- 
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ances could be settled satisfactorily. 
The company refused to discuss a 
pension program or an improvement 
in its meager health and welfare plan. 

And when we filed charges that the 
company was not bargaining in good 
faith, the Labor Board threw our 
charges out. 

Our members voted to strike by 
secret ballot, 355 to 2. They went 
on strike May 13, 1956, and they 
have been on strike since that date. 

The union attempted to settle the 
strike by proposing arbitration or 
mediation. The company flatly re- 
jected all proposals of civic leaders 
and clergymen to attempt to mediate 
a feir settlement. 

When all our peacemaking efforis 
were callously cold-shouldered by the 
company, the URW declared a boy- 
cott—the first in our union’s history 
—hoping that economic consumer 
pressure would c onviene the company 
to bargain in good faith. 

But hove again we found the chains 
of Taft-Hartley shackling our efforts. 
According to Taft-Hartley’s boycott 
provisions, we cannot ask workers 
handling struck goods to refuse to 


work on those goods. We can only 
ask the employer to cooperate with 
us. Let me cite an example: 

A midwest shoe company was us- 
ing O’Sullivan heels made by strike- 
breakers. The officers of the local 
AFL-CIO shoe union told the com- 
pany: 

“It’s against our conscience and 
everything we hold decent to work 
on these O’Sullivan heels. Our mem- 
bers don’t want to be used to help 
break the union of O’Sullivan work- 
ers.” 

The company replied that the shoe 
union’s members would work on 
O’Sullivan heels or be found in vio- 
lation of the law—the Taft-Hartley 
Law. 

But the most evil aspect of the sec- 
ondary boycott provision of Taft- 
Hartley occurs when it forces mem- 
bers of our own union literally to cut 
the throats of their brothers and sis- 
ters who are on strike at O’Sullivan. 

Some of O’Sullivan’s products are 
processed in rubber plants which are 
under contract to the United Rubber 
Workers. This results in the follow- 
ing fantastic situation: Rubber work- 


ers in Plant X are members of the 
United Rubber Workers and pay 
dues each month. Sixty cents of the 
monthly dues goes into a strike and 
defense fund which is being used to 
feed the O’Sullivan strikers. 

Strikebreakers at O’Sullivan pro- 
duce material which is being proc- 
essed at Plant X. Under the law, 
rubber workers at Plant X cannot re- 
fuse to work on the scab-made goods, 
even though it prolongs the strike of 
their fellow members whom they are 
supporting each month. 

These Plant X workers have a di- 
rect, personal and vital viake in the 
success of the O’Sullivan strike. They 
are supporting this strike with regu- 
lar monthly contributions. If the 
strike fails, it weakens their union. 
Yet under the Taft-Hartley Act they 
are forced to come to the rescue of 
the O’Sullivan Rubber Corporation. 
They must work on O’Sullivan’s scab- 
made goods. 

But we are not yet finished with 
the Taft-Hartley drama at O’Sullivan. 
An even more cruel, more unjust act 
is yet to be unfolded. 

O’Sullivan has forced its workers 


While Taft-Hartley allowed the scabs to vote, veteran O’Sullivan employes were denied the right of the ballot. 
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Despite the foul blow inflicted on them by the one-sided Taft-Hartley Law, 
the strikers have no thought of giving up. Picketing at Winchester goes on. 


out on strike. It has managed to keep 
production going with the help of a 
few scabs (only sixty-five of an orig- 
inal work force of 422 workers 
crossed the picket line) plus strike- 


breakers, many of them from de- 
pressed areas in surrounding coun- 
ties. 

Now O’Sullivan pulls its trump 


card. It uses the Taft-Hartley Act 
to get an election in the plant. 

Under Section 9 (3) c of the Taft- 
Hartley Law, veteran O’Sullivan 
workers like Ed Headley, George 
Driver, Lloyd McDonald, Martha 
Webster, Elsie Barr, Norman Gardi- 
ner, Lloyd Coffelt, Virginia Coffelt— 
all with twenty-seven or more years 
of service—are not allowed to vote. 

Arthur Smith, who helped build 
the plant thirty-one years ago, before 
O’Sullivan bought it, and who has 
worked at the plant since it was built, 
cannot vote. Arthur’s brother Asa, 
who made the first heels at the plant 
twenty-eight years ago, cannot vote. 

But strikebreakers with a few 
months’ service can vote! 

The Taft-Hartley decertification 
election was held on October 17 and 
18. Workers like Mattie Coffman, 
Bruce Muse, Beulah Hardy, Thomas 
Jones—all with twenty-five or more 
years of service—were not allowed to 
vote. These are workers who have 
lived in Winchester all their lives. 
Their homes and their roots are in 
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Winchester. They helped build the 
churches and the schools. They raised 
their children here. They contrib- 
uted to the community chest. 

They have given practically their 
entire lives to the O'Sullivan com- 
pany. They have been the best em- 
ployes, the steadiest workers. And 
yet the Taft-Hartley Law said they 
had to stand on the sidelines while a 
group of sorry newcomers who had 
stolen their jobs did the company’s 


As We See lt 





bidding and voted out 
their local union. 

Thé O’Sullivan battle 
(now becoming known 
as the Fourth Battle of 
Winchester—there having 
been three major battles 
at Winchester during the 
Civil War) is now far 
more than just another 
long labor-management 
dispute. 

It has become a sym- 
bol to all who believe in 
the traditional American 
sense of justice and fair 
play. 

Our O'Sullivan _ local 
union, through the extra- 
ordinary courage and de- 
votion of its members, is 
writing a new inspiring 
chapter in American la- 
bor history. But it could 
never have been done 
without broad support 
from unions across the 
country, and from thousands of shoe 
repairmen, from owners of shoe man- 
ufacturing plants and from ordi- 
nary citizens in all walks of life. 

Is there a lesson to be learned in 
the O’Sullivan strike and boycott? 
There certainly is. 

The use of Taft-Hartley as it has 
been used in Winchester has dra- 
matically brought home the impor- 
tance of political action in making 
your job and your union secure. 


Perlis Discusses Youth 


ITIES should lead in helping to 

reduce juvenile delinquency, the 
director of AFL-CIO Community 
Service Activities believes. 

Leo Perlis, interviewed on the AFL- 
CIO public service program, “As We 
See It,” over the American Broad- 
casting Network, said: + 

“The city must coordinate all pub- 
lic and private agencies and any pro- 
gram to combat delinquency. It will 
take municipal leadership—bold mu- 
nicipal leadership—to give the agen- 
cies the feeling that they are cooper- 
ating, instead of competing, in the 
fight. 

“We need leadership and we need 
the cooperation of social agencies, re- 
ligious institutions, the medical pro- 
fession and government if we are to 


replace today’s negativism, synicism 
and defeatism with a positive, moral 
system of values which our young 
people so sorely need.” 

Responsibility for the situation, Mr. 
Perlis stressed, rests on the home, the 
school and the church. 

“We must constantly put the em- 
phasis on building inner resources, 
building personal moral values,” he 
said. “The home must accept the re- 
sponsibility for building the child’s 
emotional resources. The school must 
build the mental resources, and the 
church the spiritual.” 


OPPO OT 


Of cheerfulness or a good temper; 
the more of it is spent, the more 


remains. —Emerson. 
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Labor Fights for Freedom 


by William F. Schnitzler 


HE standards by which we of the AFL-CIO 

gauge our strength are not simply those of 

numbers. We rather stake our claim in our 
community on our humanitarian aims and their spiritual 
content, on the moral worth of our aspirations and on 
the truly democratic character of our achievements. 

Only in this light can one properly judge our activities 
and advances or evaluate our efforts to eliminate our 
shortcomings, enlarge our social vision and enhance our 
successes. 

The motivating force providing the purpose, power 
and progress of the American people and of our free 
labor movement was eloquently expressed by Abraham 
Lincoln in 1858 when he said: 

“Our reliance is in the love of liberty which God has 
planted in our bosoms. Our defense is in the preserva- 
tion of the spirit which prizes liberty as the heritage of 
all men, in all lands everywhere. Destroy this spirit and 
you have planted the seeds of despotism around your 
own doors.” 

The ideas and the ideals encompassed in these immor- 
tal words are more valid and have more potency than 
ever for world labor, for all mankind. Who of us can 
forget that in Europe, Asia and Africa there are today 
many millions who have either to regain their liberty or 
sill to win freedom from foreign rule and the demo- 
cratic rights we of the free world take for granted in 
our daily life and work? 

Some people seem to be pessimistic over the prospects 
for the progress of human freedom. They believe that 


the cause of human liberty is a 


hopeless one in many countries. 
We do not deny the difficulties we 
face. We do not minimize the ter- 
tific brute force of totalitarian 
tyranny. But we are not pessimists. 

To date, the totalitarian enemy 
of democracy has enjoyed an enor- 
mous advantage in his contest with 
the free world primarily because 
he has been harnessing all his 
forces and resources to the task 
which he considers paramount—, 
the promotion of his special type 
of dictatorship and its triumph 
throughout the world. 

In contrast, the free world has 
had a piecemeal approach to world 
problems. It has lacked a unified 
organic approach to the world 
crisis. To counteract and nullify 
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the totalitarian strategic approach, we of the free world 
should gear all our policies and endeavors to our su- 
perior goal—to the goal of advancing human freedom. 
Let the free world test every one of its policies and con- 
sider every one of its policies and every one of its actions 
on the basis of whether or not they further the cause of 
human freedom and social justice. 

American labor will never forget and will always be 
mindful of the ever-timely warning once given by Ed- 
mund Burke: 

“All that is necessary for evil to flourish is for good 
men to remain silent.” 

In the contest between freedom and tyranny, we of 


the AFL-CIO shall not be silent. 


Secretary Schnitzler (right) meets with visiting Swedish trade unionists. 
The world’s destiny, he told them, lies in the hands of free trade unions. 








A REPORT FROM CANADA 


NITY is working in the 

Canadian labor move- 

ment, and it promises to 
pay dividends to the Canadian 
people as a whole. The two- 
year period for the completion 
of merger details, provided at 
the founding convention of the 
Canadian Labor Congress, will 
not expire until next April; but 
the merging of provincial fed- 
erations of labor (comparable 
to state councils in the AFL- 
CIO) is already completed, and 
with the merging of only four 
more labor councils all 100 
local councils will have become 
united bodies. 

This new unity, with the 
added strength it is giving the 
Canadian labor movement, 
comes at a highly important 
time. Canada is now experi- 
encing an unprecedented eco- 
nomic expansion. 

Great resources, previously 
untapped, are being developed 
at a constant increasing pace. 

The oil and gas resources of 
Western Canada are providing 
new industrial opportunities. 

While agriculture continues to hold 
an important place in the Canadian 
picture, conditions have been chang- 
ing rapidly over the past few years. 
Now only 13 per cent of the Canadian 
labor force is employed in agriculture, 
and this figure is constantly dropping. 
Manufacturing provides employment 
for twice as many people, and this 
figure is constantly rising. Even 
greater increases are forecast for em- 
ployment in the service trades. 

These changing conditions natu- 
rally present a great challenge to the 
labor movement. We can take pride 
in the growth of our movement from 
only 15,000 in 1900 to the present 
1,350,000, of whom 1,150,000 are in 
organizations affiliated with the Ca- 
nadian Labor Congress. 

At the same time we are well aware 
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that only 40 per cent of non-agri- 
cultural workers in Canada have col- 
lective agreements with their employ- 
ers. We are also well aware that, 
despite this tremendous growth, the 
principle of organization and collec- 
tive bargaining is not fully accepted 
by some employers and by some gov- 
ernments. 

Thus, we have much still to accom- 
plish, and the strength we have gained 
from the merger of the two old con- 
gresses—the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada and the Canadian 
Congress of Labor—is timely. 

The merger has been accomplished 
with considerably less difficulty than 
was anticipated. Union officers have 
found their positions supported by 
a very strong sentiment for unity 
among the membership, and this spirit 


has also been felt outside the 
ranks of labor, giving our move- 
ment new stature. 

We have experienced, in the 
year and a half since our or- 
ganizations merged, a _ new 
public regard for our move- 
ment. We find that interest in 
labor has appeared in new quar- 
ters. Governments listen more 
attentively to our representa- 
tions. 

We are well aware that this 
does not mean that our prob- 
lems are solved and Utopia is 
at hand. We do feel that we 
are, to this extent, better 
equipped to fulfill our growing 
responsibilities. 

As Canadian industry devel- 
ops and as technological 
changes come about, the role 
of labor in collective bargain- 
ing becomes increasingly im- 
portant. We have been press- 
ing our federal government for 
the establishment of a commit- 
tee, including representation 
from both labor and manage- 
ment, to study the possible ef- 
fects of automation in Canada. 

Just recently the government has an- 
nounced its intention of establishing 
such a committee. 

This development is typical of the 
broader role which we, as a labor 
movement, find ourselves playing in 
our national life; and we anticipate 
this trend will continue in the years 
ahead. 

There was recently established a 
new cultural body known as the Ca- 
nada Council, which will concern it- 
self with encouraging the arts. We 
have been critical of the fact that 
labor had no representation on this 
body. Our Prime Minister has now 
announced his intention of making 
provision for labor representation. 

Within the past few weeks a highly 
important royal commission has been 
appointed to study the development 
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and use of Canada’s power resources. 
The executive vice-president of our 
Congress, Gordon Cushing, has been 
named a member of the commission. 
A trade commission is being sent to 
the United Kingdom before the year’s 
end to study the possibility of further 
development of trade between Canada 
and Great Britain. Labor will be rep- 
resented on that commission. 

These events all point to the in- 
creasing recognition of labor’s role. 

And so, while collective bargain- 
ing is, and should always remain, the 
basis of our organization, we find 
that more and more we must concern 
ourselves with other matters if we 
are truly to represent our member- 
ship. It is for this reason that we 
become increasingly active in the leg- 
islative field. 

Canada is just about to introduce 
a national hospital insurance plan. 
This we regard as the first step to- 
ward a comprehensive national health 
plan, which we have been seeking for 
many years. 

It is quite true that a very high 
proportion of the union membership 
in Canada already has hospital and 
medical protection through plans 
which form part of their collective 
agreements. But this, we say, is not 
enough. All people should have the 
benefit of such protection. We are 
confident that eventually such pro- 
tection will be provided, and when it 
is labor can justifiably take credit for 
the pressure it has exerted over the 
years to attain such a plan. 


UR interest in legislative matters, 
0 while it is increasing, is, of 
course, not new. The first platform 
prepared by a central labor body in 
Canada sought free compulsory edu- 
cation. Today our movement con- 
tinues to have a keen interest in edu- 
cational matters and we are, at the 
moment seeking the extension of edu- 
cational opportunities in universities 
to all young people who show acad- 
emic aptitude. This illustrates the 
progress we are making. 

But the widening interests of opr 
movement are by no means limited 
by our national boundaries. The 
historically close relationship between 
labor in Canada and the United 
States is unique. We are well aware 
that this association has been of tre- 
mendous help in the growth of the 
Canadian labor movement. 

More than 70 per cent of the union 
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President Jodoin (standing) makes CLC’s presentation to the Cabinet. 


members in Canada belong to inter- 
national unions with membership in 
both the United States and Canada. 
Through this membership they enjoy 
the benefits which accrue from a 
large organization and, at the same 
time, they remain entirely autono- 
mous insofar as Canadian affairs are 
concerned. 

From time to time this relation- 
ship is attacked from some quarters. 
It is significant that the two groups 
which most frequently attack it are 
the Communists and management, 
both of whom would naturally like 
to see the free labor movement weak- 
ened. Choice of organization is, we 
say, an individual’s right—and the 
fact that such a large proportion of 
Canadians have chosen membership 
in international unions is, in itself, 
proof of their value. 

The extent of the membership of 
international unions in Canada is na- 
turally an important factor in the 
long and highly valued association 
we have with the American Feder- 
ation of Labor and Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. 

More recently there has been a 
marked increase in the interest of Ca- 
nadian union members in interna- 
tional affairs. Within the past few 
months we had the pleasure of having 
as guests in our country delegates at- 
tending a seminar of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
Not only were the seminar sessions 
held in Canada but subsequently the 
delegates visited a number of Cana- 
dian centers, met trade unionists, 
stayed at their homes and saw them 
at work. 

This, we feel, did much to develop 


te 


a better understanding. As trade 
unionists, these people met on com- 
mon ground. They found that lan- 
guage was by no means an insur- 
mountable barrier, and they quickly 
formed new friendships. On a small 
scale this experience demonstrated 
the possibilities for better under- 
standing and the contribution that 
organized labor can make. 


A NUMBER of our unions are al- 
ready giving practical demon- 
stration of their desire to become 
more active internationally through 
voluntary per capita contributions to 
the ICFTU. This is, we feel, not only 
a humanitarian gesture but is a con- 
tribution to the cause of world peace. 

Trade union organization has lifted 
the living standards of workers on 
this continent tremendously. We are 
convinced that by helping to build 
trade union organizations in other 
countries and developing leadership 
in them great benefits can be won for 
people who now live under intoler- 
able conditions. 

We feel a great sense of urgency 
about this. We know that strenuous 
efforts are being made to entice these 
people to the side of those who would 
destroy the freedom we cherish. 

And so, at a time when we as Ca- 
nadian unionists face new challenges 
and responsibilities within our own 
country, we are very keenly aware of 
the challenge and responsibility we 
face on a world basis. Unity has 
strengthened our own organization; 
a tighter bond of unity with other 
labor bodies in the free world can 
help strengthen us all for the great 
tasks we face in the immediate future. 
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‘lowns That Need Hel 


By JOSEPH S. CLARK 
U.S. Senator from Pennsylvania 


letter*from a newspaper editor 
in a small town in Pennsyl- 
vania which read as follows: 

“Our area comprises approximate- 
ly 11,000 people, with approximately 
2,500 unemployed. The area was a 
mining industry until after World 
War II, after which time all of the 
deep mines ceased to operate, and 
the railroads ceased to operate. 

“In addition to this, the electric 
company curtailed its generating 
operations here by nearly half, so 
that at the present time all we have 
are a few dog holes employing four 
or five men and a garment plant em- 
ploying approxinmrately 150 women. 

“Many of our good citizens have 
found employment in Altoona and 
other distant communities, while 
many more have moved to such places 
as Detroit, Cleveland, Fairless Hills 
and other areas. Most of those now re- 
siding here are either on relief or re- 
ceive government surplus foods. * * * 
“The decline in population in the 
past ten years, | would venture to 
guess, is about 25 per cent. 

“Our good people do not wish to 
receive handouts and do not care to 
see their homes depreciate in value 
and then move from the communities 
in which they were raised after strug- 
gling for years to build some secu- 
rity, but they merely ask that they be 
given some consideration by the gov- 
ernment in placing industries in or- 
der to give them an opportunity to 
regain their rightul place in the state 
and nation.” 

That is the story of economic dis- 
aster in one American community. 
What has happened there has hap- 
pened in other mining towns, in New 
England textile cities, in farm ma- 
chinery and ordnance centers in the 
Midwest — in hundreds of commu- 
nities throughout the country which 
have relied too long on one or two 
dominant industries and have been 
left stranded when those industries 
have suddenly or gradually collapsed. 

In my own state you can recognize 
these “ghost towns in the making” as 
you travel. They have a characteris- 


Gee this year I received a 
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tic look about them. Along the streets 
you see men instead of women—and 
mostly middle-aged and older men. 
The women are working in garment 
factories. The younger people have 
left to find jobs elsewhere. The old- 
er men are left behind, and they meet 
downtown and share their idleness. 


WW don’t these families pull up 


stakes and move? Many do. 
But this is a difficult and costly 
course—particularly for older fam- 
ilies. 

If the head of the family is a for- 
mer miner, he probably knows no 
other trade. If he can find an em- 
ployer in another community who 
will hire an older man—and we all 
know the adverse attitude of many 
employment offices—he must work at 
the wages of unskilled labor ‘and he 
must pay the rent, the moving ex- 
penses and the higher transportation 
and other costs that may be involved 
if he moves to a larger city. And 
he gives up a home which may repre- 
sent most of his life’s investment. 

If he stays in his own home, on 
the other hand, he can at least live 
rent-free, and if the wife works she 
can earn enough to buy the groceries 
and keep the family going. 

Thus, these families are tied to 





their home communities not merely 
by sentiment and affection—although 
these are real and important—but by 
hard economic considerations. 

Garment factories and other indus- 
tries employing women have been a 
godsend in many ways, but there is 
no denying the loss of self-respect 
that follows when the woman be. 
comes the family breadwinner and 
her husband becomes the babysitter 
and the housekeeper. 

As Min Matheson, a district man- 
ager of the Ladies’ Garment Work- 


‘ers, told a Senate subcommittee: 


“Continued unemployment leads to 
loss of faith in themselves, loss of 
hope, and to broken homes and other 
evils. Idle factories can stand for 
years and then be reconditioned and 
opened up. But human beings are 
different. The human spirit, once 
destroyed, can never be restored.” 

Some men commute to other com- 
munities, but the cost in money and 
the adverse effects on family life may 
be just as bad. The more fortunate 
ones may commute daily, with a 
round trip of forty to sixty miles, but 
there are many men in my state who 
drive 100 miles or more and can 
barely come home on weekends. 

They drive over mountain roads, 
which are icy and hazardous in win- 
ter, and they come home exhausted. 

Under such circumstances, there 
can be no normal, happy family life. 


HOST towns in the making cannot 
be brushed off as a local prob- 
lem. They are so widespread that 
they constitute a national problem. 
The question is: Do we let these 
blighted cities struggle along hope- 
lessly until they finally die like the 
old gold-mining towns of the West? 
Or do we assist them to build a new 
economic base where the old one has 
collapsed ? 
I say let’s help them rebuild. When 
a hurricane sent floodwaters rolling 
down the valleys of the Northeast 
two years ago, people all over Amer- 
ica came to the rescue. In the Amer- 
ican tradition of mutual help. they 
pitched in and aided the stricken 
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cities to rebuild. An economic disas- 
ter is no less compelling than a natu- 
ral disaster. Let’s pitch in again. 

These are strong and self-reliant 
people. As my editor friend said, 
they're not looking for handouts. The 
larger cities have raised millions of 
dollars, through public subscription 
and payroll deductions, to lift them- 
selves up by their own bootstraps. 
Most of the states are now helping. 

All they need now is a relatively 
small amount of outside capital. A 
part of the natural growth of the 
economy has to be gently steered to- 
ward these cities of chronic unem- 
ployment, so that their idle man- 
power and idle resources can be put 
to work. 


HAT is the purpose of one of the 
a estent bills now before Con- 
gress—S. 964, introduced by Senator 
Paul Douglas of Illinois and sixteen 
other Democrats and two Republi- 
cans. Called the area redevelopment 
bill, it is the successor to what was 
known as the depressed areas bill in 
previous Congresses. 

S. 964 would create an Area Re- 
development Administration to pro- 
vide investment capital to commu- 
nities which suffer “substantial and 
persistent unemployment for any ex- 
tended period of time.” The admin- 
istrator would have some latitude in 
designating areas, but those with 6 
per cent or more unemployment for 
eight months within each of the pre- 
ceding two years would have to be 
included. 

Where unemployment is heavier, 
the qualifying period would be short- 
er. 

The latest report of the Depart- 
ment of Labor lists twenty-four major 
labor market areas and sixty-two 
smaller areas in twenty-one states 
and Puerto Rico as having more than 
6 per cent unemployment. Most of 
these have been on the list for more 
than two years. Indeed, many of 
them have been listed continuously 
since the end of World War II. 

Even though a large metropolitan 
area as a whole might have unem- 
ployment below 6 per cent, under this 
bill the administrator could designate 
a part of that area—even a subdivi- 
sion of a city or county—as eligible 
if it had substantial or persistent un- 
employment. Thus, he could include 
the blighted industrial sections of 
some of our older large cities, which 
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might have concentrated unemploy- 
ment even though employment was 
running high in the newer industrial 
suburbs. 

The Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration would be authorized $100,- 
000,000 to make loans up to forty 
years at an interest rate equal to 
what the government pays for its 
money, plus one-half per cent to cov- 
er costs of administration. 

The amount of capital needed to 
create one manufacturing job aver- 
ages about $15,000, but for light in- 
dustry the amount is less. The Penn- 
sylvania Industrial Development Au- 
thority has been able to get new 
businesses established by lending 
only a part of the cost of the build- 
ing alone or as little as $400 per job. 

Governor Leader, who has devel- 
oped one of the most active state pro- 
grams in the country, estimates that 
to bring unemployment down to 3 
per cent in all of the areas of Penn- 
sylvania which averaged over 6 per 
cent last year would require 29,000 
new factory jobs. Even if the fed- 
eral and state governments together 
had to provide as much as $3000 per 
job—which is certainly more than 
would be required—the cost would 
be less than the $90,000,000 this ex- 
cess unemployment cost the federal 
and state governments in added un- 
employment compensation and pub- 
lic assistance payments in 1955 and 
1956 alone! 

And it must be remembered that 
these are not expenditures in the true 
sense but loans—investments which 
will be repaid in full, with interest. 
The unemployment compensation and 
public assistance payments bring 
nothing in return. 

S. 964 would provide another 
$100,000,000 for similar loans to as- 
sist rural areas with high unemploy- 
ment and under-employment. 

Another $75,000,000 would be pro- 
vided for loans and $50,000,000 for 
grants for public facilities. Frequent- 
ly industrial growth depends upon 
roads, water supply, sewer lines and 
other public services, and cities which 
have lost their tax base are in no 
position to provide these without out- 
side help. 

The bill also would provide prefer- 
ence in government procurement, and 
it would introduce an especially prom- 
ising new feature—additional unem- 
ployment compensation during a lim- 
ited period for a jobless worker in a 
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redevelopment area who undergoes 
retraining to permit him to work in 
the new industry being established. 

The need or this bill is so evident 
that the question may be asked: Why 
hasn’t it long since been passed? 
There seem to be three reasons. 

The first is a natural disinterest on 
the part of areas not directly af- 
fected. They assume, “It can’t hap- 
pen here,” and turn their attention to 
other matters. What they fail to see 
is that any local weakness in the 
economy is at the same time a weak- 
ness in the national economy, aid 
the whole nation is poorer. 

They need to be made to realize 
that “it can happen here.” Technol- 
ogy advances rapidly. Every change 
brings employment dislocations. To- 
day the mining and textile industries 
are especially affected. Tomorrow it 
will be other industries. 


HE second reason is sectional ri- 

valry. All states are competing 
for industry, and it is easy for some- 
one in State X to reason that growth 
assisted in State Y may be growth 
that otherwise would have taken place 
in State X. This reasoning is an un- 
fortunate misunderstanding of the 
way the economy works. 

If we put idle people to work in 
New England or Pennsylvania or in 
the rural areas of the Appalachians, 
the result is not only a gain in pro- 
duction but a gain in purchasing 
power. These formerly idle people 
will sell—but they will also buy. The 
economic expansion thus brought 
about will stimulate and require new 
economic growth throughout the 
country—including State X. It will 
be a net gain for everybody, at the 
expense of nobody. 

Obviously, the growth of each part 
of our country has helped the whole; 
that is one of the reasons for our 
extraordinary national economic de- 
velopment. 


There 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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By GEORGE T. BROWN 
Director, Department of International Affairs, AFL-CIO 


CommUnISM: 
Substance Vs. Technique 


OST Americans are a bit 
weary of hearing about 
“communism” — that is, 
about the brand of “com- 

munism” which was “sold” to them 
in the heyday of McCarthyism. The 
TV exposed McCarthyism and most 
Americans would prefer to forget the 
hysteria which characterized that pe- 
riod. 

Today the mere mention of the 
word communism to a typical Ameri- 
can audience provokes a_ reaction 
best described by the expression: 

“Well, here we go again!” 

Yet it is this frame of mind which 
is one of the most dangerous and 
enduring by-products of “McCarthy- 
ism.” As a way of life, communism 
is a continuing threat to all free peo- 
ple everywhere, and particularly to 
the United States because of its role 
in world affairs. Yet communism in 
that sense was never adequately pre- 
sented to the people of America, for 
“McCarthyism” placed its emphasis 
almost exclusively on Communist sub- 
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version, and subversion is a tech- 
nique of spreading communism. 

Beyond labeling communism as 
“bad,” “McCarthyism” dwelled not 
upon the substance or meaning of 
communism but upon its method of 
spreading. Once the meaning of com- 
munism is clear, then any technique 
of promoting it is useless. 

The best defense against commu- 
nism is understanding its meaning— 
not just its techniques. 

How much, then, do Americans 
know about the nature of commu- 
nism as a way of life? What does 
communism mean to Joe Smith, fa- 
ther of a family, or to Mrs. Smith, 
his wife? What does it mean to the 
children? Or to Joe Smith as a wage- 
earner ? 

The Family 

To free men, the family is the basic 
unit of society; the family is first and 
all other forms of society—including 
the state—are secondary. 

But not under communism. Ivan 
Smith, Communist, is not the father 
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of his family; he is the necessary 
male biological partner in the crea- 
tion of children. As early as three 
years of age his children are put in 
nursery schools or “creches” where 
their minds can be warped by the 
state to think of communism as the 
only way of life. 

The state—not their father—is the 
guide to their behavior, and if a fa- 
ther should express ideas not in keep- 
ing with those of communism, then 
the children are taught to denounce 
the father as an enemy of the state. 
In the nursery schools the children 
are surrounded by pictures and told 
stories to create allegiance to the state 
and not to the parents. The simple 
word home has no meaning as it is 
used by free men. 

And what of Mrs. Ivan Smith, the 
mother of these children? She too is 
reduced to a biological partner and 
deprived of those precious qualities 
which free people associate with that 
meaningful word mother. 

For her the Communist state hes 
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decreed a “more important” function 
than raising her children. That high- 
er duty to the state is to perform 
work in the fields and factories; wom- 
en are a part of the “work force” 
first and secondarily the mothers of 
chiidren. 

Mrs. Ivan Smith is denied the 
fights of motherhood. She cannot 
teach her children the difference be- 
tween right and wrong. She may not 
instill in their hearts a belief in God. 
She can only stand by and watch her 
children scientifically converted into 
the image of the state and know that 
they will denounce her to the authori- 
ties if she gives way to her emotions 
and treats them as her children. 

Communism has done more than 
split the basic unit of matter, the 
atom; it has split the basic unit of 
society—the family. 


Ivan Smith, Worker 


What is life like for Ivan Smith, 
worker? He is the person for whose 
- benefit communism came into exist- 
ence; he is one of the “proletariat” 
for whom Communists since the days 
of Karl Marx supposedly have plotted 


and set in motion revolutions, mass - 


murders and worldwide unrest. 

Ivan Smith is one of the men to 
whom is addressed the classic slogan 
of communism: 

“Workers of the world unite, for 
you have only your chains to lose!” 

Has he — under communism — 
“lost” his chains? 

Well, he certainly has not if he is 
one of the faceless inhabitants of the 
slave labor camps which dot the 


US.S.R. Untold thousands of work- 


ers are in these prison camps because 
they could not meet the “norms” of 
production set for them, for failure to 
“cooperate” with other aspects of 
production goals, and for a suspicion 
that their attitudes might spread to 
fellow workers. 

Nor has Ivan Smith “lost” his 
chains if he believes that wage-earn- 
ers can best raise their standard of 
living through trade union activities. 
For there are no trade unions in the 
US.S.R. or in its satellites. 

To be sure, there is an organization 
of workers which the Communist po- 
litical party calls a “trade union.” 
lt is the kind of labor organization 
established by the party, staffed by 
the party and controlled by the party. 

These so-called “trade unionists” 
are denied the right to strike, the 
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How Much Work Buys What? 





Hours of Labor 
in New York 

3 minutes 

6 minutes 

21 minutes 

1614 minutes 

26 minutes 

30 minutes 1 Ib. tea 

1 hour 

5% hours 

1 day 

21 hours 

13 hours 

3 days 

3 days 





Item 


1 cake soap 

5 lbs. potatoes 
1 dozen eggs 

5 lbs. sugar 

1 lb. butter 


1 man’s shirt 

1 pr. women’s shoes 
1 pr. men’s shoes 

1 wool dress 

1 table radio 

1 wool overcoat 

1 man’s suit 


Hours of Labor 
in Mescow 

24 minutes 

35 minutes 

2%, hours 

7 hours 

8 hours 

11 hours 

22 hours 

8 days 

12 days 

22 days 

32 days 

42 days 

47 days 








right to process grievances independ- 
ently of party officials and the right 
to voice political opinions as trade 
unionists. Moreover, in order to in- 
sure subservience to the party, the 
so-called “labor movement” is honey- 
combed with party spies who make 
certain that “troublemakers” and “de: 
viationists” do not become promi- 
nent. These “labor spies” make cer- 
tain that the slave labor camps never 
have a manpower shortage. 

Furthermore, Ivan Smith has not 
“lost his chains” because he has been 
told he is the “owner” of the plant 
or field in which he works. Ivan 
has long since learned that “owner- 
ship of the means of production by 
the state” does not mean that the 
individual worker is an owner even 
in the most theoretical sense. 

What has happened is that under 
communism the “bosses” of capital- 
ism have been replaced by the “boss- 
es” of the Communist political party. 
These political bosses have emerged 
as “The New Class,” with all the 
power and prestige that Communist 
propaganda has historically asso- 
ciated with “capitalist bossess” and 
“Wall Street bankers.” 

Ivan Smith notices that nothing is 
too good for “The New Class,” and 
while he may be the theoretical “own- 
er” of an automobile plant, he never 
owns one of the automobiles which 
“his” plant produces. Ivan Smith 
often wonders whether it would not 
be better not to “own” the plant, if 


he could exchange it for ownership 
of a new auto or other much-needed 
consumer goods. 

The bald truth is: Under commu- 
nism the workers are the exploited 
class. They bear the brunt of short- 
ages of consumer goods, high prices, 
compulsory savings. Nor are they 
consulted either directly or through 
freely elected representatives about 
whether materials of war or consum- 
er goods shall be given preference in 
the national production plan. 

Roughly 90 per cent of the people 
in the U.S.S.R. are denied member- 
ship in the one political party—tthe 
Communist Party—and yet the top 
officials of the party make all the 
decisions. 


Who Would Change Places? 


These examples of some aspects of 
family life and of the status of a 
wage-earner are two tiny pieces of 
the complicated jigsaw puzzle whose 
title is “communism.” It would take 
volumes to describe the day-to-day 
existence of the hundreds of millions 
of “Ivan Smiths” under this form of 
totalitarianism. 

Perhaps the only way anyone could 
ever see in full and simultaneously 
an accurate picture of communism in 
contrast to freedom would be to visit 
the former capital of Germany—Ber- 
lin. Here in one city there is on the 
one hand the Communist zone under 
control of the U.S.S.R. through a 
puppet East German government, and 
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on the other hand the democratic 
area under the control of the German 
government. 

One glance at the ragged, unclean, 
unkempt people of the Russian zone 
and the whole story of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ivan Smith under Communist ex- 
ploitation becomes self-evident. Yet 


not ten minutes away in the same 


city in the democratic area one can 
see in the faces of the people, in their 
gay manner, in their well-stocked 
stores ail the evidence a person needs 
to understand the difference between 
communism and freedom. 

In conclusion, once communism is 
understood its attractiveness is gone. 
Gone too is the effectiveness of all 


the techniques of subversion. Finally, 
an understanding of communism with 
all of its exploitation, degradation and 
inhumanity to man will permanently 
bar the progress of this disease jp 
any land where belief in God. belief 
in human dignity and belief in social 
justice are the guides for human 


behavior. 


Our Drive for Cinl Rights 


By CHARLES S. ZIMMERMAN 


Chairman, AFL-CIO Civil Rights Committee 





WO years ago the first con- 

stitutional convention of the 

AFL-CIO unanimously laid 
down the civil rights policy of 
the merged federation. 

This forthright declaration of 
intent proclaimed non-discrimina- 
tion because of race, creed, color 
or national origin to be one of 
the foremost objectives of our la- 
bor movement. 

The AFL-CIO dedicated itself 
from the outset to the task of 
eliminating such discrimination 
in union membership, in employ- 
ment and in every field of Ameri- 
can life. 

During the past two years the 
united labor movement not only 
has had a civil rights policy, but 
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Seaman for Labor Reports 


have an opportunity to be heard, 
If the case is still unadjusted, the 
subcommittee reports the case to 
the full Civil Rights Committee. 
The committee reviews the case 
and, if the facts warrant, certi- 
fies the case to the Executive 
Council for appropriate action to 
bring the situation into conform- 
ity with the AFL-CIO civil rights 
policy. 

In the case of Local 38 of the 
International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers in Cleveland, 
a complaint charged refusal by 
the local union to admit to mem- 
bership a Negro applicant be- 
cause of his race. After all other 
steps had been taken, President 
George Meany of the AFL-CIO 




























it also has developed a civil rights 
program. 

This program was launched at a 
time when the civil rights issue came 
to the forefront of the national scene. 
It was developed during the period 
when organized labor seized the op- 
portunity to become the leading force 
in the American community driving 
for the acceptance of the right of 
every American to equal opportunity. 

To assist the Executive Council in 
carrying out the AFL-CIO civil rights 
program, we have the Standing Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights, provided for 
in the AFL-CIO constitution. The 
Civil Rights Committee, made up of 
fourteen members, representing a 
cross-section of the AFL-CIO nation- 
al and international unions, meets 
periodically to review the work of the 
staff and to recommend to the Execu- 
tive Council the guiding lines of the 
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current civil rights program respon- 
sive to changing conditions. 

The first concern of the Civil 
Rights Committee is to eliminate any 
discrimination within labor’s own 
ranks. To this end, it has established 
a subcommittee on compliance. 

When a complaint is received 
charging discrimination because of 
race, creed or color by one of the 
AFL-CIO’s affiliates, it is first inves- 
tigated by the staff, which ascertains 
the facts and takes steps to adjust the 
complaint. If these efforts are not 
successful, the subcommittee on com- 
pliance takes over the complaint and 
arranges to meet with the representa- 
tives of the national or international 
union concerned. 

If the complaint is still unadjusted, 
the subcommittee on compliance may 
call a hearing in which all parties 































called on the officers of the IBEW 
and of the local union to effect full 
compliance with the AFL-CIO civil 
rights policy. 

On July 1, 1957, the Cleveland lo 
cal union voted into its membership 
three qualified Negro applicants. 

In another case, that of Bricklay- 
ers’ Local 8 of Milwaukee, two Negro 
applicants complained of the local 
union’s refusal to accept them into 
membership. Actually, the denial of 
membership to them was not based 
on their race but was due to their 
failure to submit satisfactory evi 
dence of their trade qualifications. 

The complaints went to the courts 
for redress, charging discrimination 
in violation of the Wisconsin Fair 
Employment Practice Law. After 4 
prolonged ‘period of litigation, the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court denied 
them redress holding that discrimin® 
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tion by a union was not a violation of 
the Wisconsin law. 

The AFL-CIO held, however, that 
had the union engaged in such dis- 
crimination, it would have been vio- 
lating trade union law. Actually, the 
problem was to cut through the web 
of litigation and get to the heart of 
the matter. This was to establish the 
true trade qualifications of the two 
applicants. 

This was done, with the help of the 
local union, the international union 
and AFL-CIO Regional Director 
Charles Heymanns in Milwaukee. On 
September 24, Bricklayers’ Local 8 in 
Milwaukee elected to its full mem- 
bership not only the two complainants 
but also two other qualified Negro 
applicants. 


NUMBER of instances can be cited 
A of removal of such barriers of 
discrimination, North and South, in 
accordance with the AFL-CIO civil 
rights program. Two recent exam- 
“ples of such progress in the South 
were in union acceptance of Negro 
workers to full membership as well as 
removal of discrimination in their 
employment. 

One was the action of the Switch- 
men’s Union of North America in 
Georgia. The union negotiated a 
non-discriminatory agreement on the 
Central of Georgia, accepted Negro 
workers to membership and included 
two Negroes among its local officers. 

Another was the achievement of 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, which eliminated discrimina- 


tion under its contract with the Lock- ° 


heed Aircraft Company in Marietta, 
Georgia, and brought the white as 
well as Negro membership employed 
in that plant into a single local lodge. 

A major part of labor’s civil rights 
task is to prevent or do away with 
discrimination in employment by 
employers. Here the problem may be 
discrimination in hiring. An example 
of what can be done in this area is 
the AFL-CIO’s initiative in winning 


acceptance of Negro telephone oper-. 


ators by the telephone company in 
the nation’s capital. 


. Or the problem may be of discrim- 
ination in advancement of qualified 


workers after initial hire. Recent 
Contracts negotiated by our Oil, 
Chemica! and Atomic Workers with 
oil companies in Texas and Louisiana 
Provide 2n example of how this kind 
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of discrimination can be effectively 
wiped out through collective bargain- 
ing. 

Still another problem tackled by 
our unions in that of discrimination 
in training. An example of what has 
been done is the recent apprentice- 
ship policy manual of our Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, sett- 
ing forth the policy governing all 
apprentice training programs spon- 
sored by the IAM. 

The policy states: 


“The International Association of 


Machinists requires that all appren- 
tices entering the trade shall have the 
opportunity to acquire the basic in- 
formation and experience necessary 
to quality them as journeymen with- 
out discrimination as to race, color, 
creed, or national origin.” 

In order to win the widest posible 
acceptance of its policy of non-dis- 
crimination in union membership, in 
employment and in every field of life, 
the AFL-CIO’s civil rights program 
is being pressed through a variety or 
organizational and educational means. 

Studies of the economic costs of 
discrimination, guidance in the use of 
state and local fair employment prac- 
tice laws, explanation of the workings 
of the new federal civil rights law 
are among the subjects dealt with in 
the publications of the AFL-CIO De- 
partment of Civil Rights, widely used 
throughout the labor movement. 


A handbook of examples of suc- 
cessful experience of various AFL- 
CIO affiliates is being readied for 
early publication. A collection of 
sample non-discrimination clasuses in 
union collective bargaining agree- 
ments has been prepared and dis- 
tributed to our affiliates. 

The first national trade union con- 
ference on civil rights was convened 
by the AFL-CIO in Washington on 
May 23 of this year. It afforded the 
opportunity to the representatives of 
our affiliates to share their experience 
in resolving problems in this field 
and in perfecting machinery for 
carrying on the day-to-day work of 
union in removing discrimination. 

Staff work of the AFL-CIO is car- 
ried on by the Department of Civil 
Rights under the direction of Boris 
Shishkin. He is assisted by George 
L-P Weaver, former director of the 
CIO Civil Rights Committee, and by 
Theodore E. Brown, former director 
of research and education of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 
The Department’s work is carried on 
under the leadership of President 
Meany. 

The AFL-CIO is driving relentlessly 
toward its goal of equal opportunity 
for all Americans in every field of 
life. In this it is providing leadership 
in making America not only the land 
of opportunity but the land of equal 
opportunity. 


Migrant Situation Hit 


WO Senators called last month 
for an end to the poverty and dis- 
graceful living conditions of 3,500,- 
000 agricultural workers and low-in- 
come farmers. Their statements were 
made at an all-day meeting convened 
by the National Sharecroppers Fund. 
The meeting, held in New York, 
had the support of AFL-CIO leaders. 
A. Philip Randolph, president of the 
Brotherhéod of Sleeping Car Porters 
and a member of the AFL-CIO Ex- 
ecutive Council, was the keynote 
speaker. 

Senator James E. Murray of Mon- 
tana, in a message to Frank P. Gra- 
ham, chairman of the board of the 
National Sharecroppers Fund, said 
the poorly compensated agricultural 
workers and farmers and their fam- 
ilies “constitute a shameful mass pov- 
erty segment in our economy.” 

“If the organized labor movement 


really tackles these problems on a 
systematic basis, with manpower and 
financial backing,” Senator Murray 
added, “the plight of these forgotten, 
unhappy multitudes is bound to be 
relieved.” 

Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney of 
Wyoming cited last August’s state- 
ment of the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council that “the time has surely 
come for a fundamental change in 
the approach to the farm labor prob- 
lem.” 

Senator O’Mahoney called for an 
end to payment of federal subsidies 
to corporate or individual farms 
which deny adequate wage and living 
standards to migratory workers. 

Mr. Randoiph, in. his keynote ad- 
dress, emphasized that the sharecrop- 
per, the farm worker and the low- 
income farmer were “the forgotten 
men” in, present-day America. 
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Goodbye to the Bloomer Girls 


HINGS have changed in the 
ch entre years or so since the 

days when devoted followers of 
Amelia Jenks Bloomer wore peculiar 
forms of dress to call attention to 
their point of view. 

They have changed, too, since the 
more recent days when women 
chained themselves to the iron fence 
outside the White House and to lamp 
posts to dramatize their desire for the 
right to vote. 

Today’s woman is carrying on the 
fight for her home and her family 
in more normal and more accepted 
ways. Though she may not be so 
dramatic and unconventional as her 
predecessors, she is perhaps even 
more effective. Today, in an ever in- 
creasing number and in all parts of 
the country, more and more women 
are getting into politics—and they’re 
doing it in a big way. 

Oddly enough, one of the prob- 
lems they have is the same problem 
the trade union organizer has in 
some parts of the country. Just as 
some people have, in their mind’s 
eye, a picture of the union organizer 
as an unshaven, long-haired, un- 
kempt individual with a bomb in one 
hand and a soap box in the other, so 
do some people picture the woman in 
politics as somehow queer and dif- 
ferent. They seem to expect a hard- 


COPE volunteers making phone calls to urge registration. Women are doing their share to strengthen our democracy. 
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faced battle-ax, dowdy, in flat-heeled 
shoes and without lipstick, unfamiliar 
with the ways of the world. And they 
seem to picture her husband—if they 
will grant she has one—as a poor 
henpecked soul, swarmed over with 
neglected kids, eating his cold sup- 
per out of tin cans. 

The truth about women in politics, 
just as the truth about union peo- 
ple, is something quite different from 
the cartoon-like notion still in the 
minds of a few. 

The average woman engaged in 


COPE women’s activities is between 
35 and 45. She is married and has 
two children just barely in their 
teens. 

Before she was married, chances 
are, she worked in a factory or in an 
office. Her father or her mother or 
both were trade union members and 
proud of it. She learned something 
about the trade union movement and 
its history around the family dinner 
table. 

She dresses economically but 
smartly. She may make some of her 
more simple clothes, but she keeps a 
sharp eye on the ads and does well 
at department store and specialty 
store sales. She looks like any other 
well-turned-out American wife and 
mother. 

In her home things are well organ- 
ized. She has the necessary house- 
keeping appliances to speed the day's 
work. Her newspapers and mage 
zines and other reading provide her 
with well-balanced menus which she 
supplements with family favorites. 
Today’s food industry enables her to 
provide her family with attractive, 
tempting meals even when she has a 
busy schedule of her own. 

In this household of the average 
COPE Women’s Activities Depart- 
ment volunteer, the children take an 
interest in mother’s activities and 
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sometimes they help out. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they’re just a little bit 
proud their Mom is active in things 
and that, through her, they know a 
little bit about the “inside” of the 
community in which they live. They 
don’t feel a bit neglected. On the 
contrary, they feel very much in- 
cluded. 

Right now the thing that’s upper- 
most in the mind of this average 
WAD volunteer is how to increase 
the number of trade union members 
registered to vote. She knows—be- 
cause she knows the situation is not 
much different in her town from what 
it is in other towns—that probably 
about 40 per cent of the trade union 
membership isn’t registered. At elec- 
tion time this 40 per cent can make 
all the difference in the world be- 
tween victory and defeat. 

So what she and other WAD vol- 
unteers are doing is setting up a sys- 
tematic ‘method of checking union 
membership against the official list 
of registered voters. They want to 
find out the names and addresses of 
those not registered so that the in- 
formation can be gotten to these peo- 
ple. 

In most cases, she has found out, 
it simply takes a reminder to get peo- 
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ple registered. They don’t know how 
to go about it or where to go and, 
although they’ve always meant to 
find out some day, Election Day has 
sneaked up on them before they’ve 
gotten around to it. 

Because lists of registered voters 
are kept by ward and by precinct— 
and the average WAD volunteer can 
now talk about wards and precincts 
like an old professional—and union 
membership lists are generally kept 


Margaret Thornburgh directs 
Western women’s activities. 


These ladies are doing an essential job—checking union membership against the rosters of registered voters. 


alphabetically, she has made up a 
street finder which tells the ward and 
precinct member of each street ad- 
dress. 

After she’s been working at it a 
little while, she discovers to her pride 
that she can reel off the ward and 
precinct of practically any address in 
the city without having to look it up. 

The kids even made bets on wheth- 
er she'd be able to name the ward 
and precinct numbers of five street 
addresses without a mistake. 

She isn’t doing this job alone, of 
course. She’s working with about 
five other women in office space pro- 
vided by her local COPE. She comes 
down one or two afternoons a week 
for a couple of hours on the basis 
of a schedule worked out in advance. 
Her group had tried having the wom- 
en drop in when they could, but they 
found that sometimes there would be 
too many there and sometimes not 
enough. 

The schedule makes it much easier 
for everybody all around. 

The materials they need for their 
work are provided by the local COPE, 
but the local COPE doesn’t have too 
much money and so they’ve found 
that by pooling the trading stamps 
they get at the local store they can 
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get a lot of additional materials they 
need. 

It’s amazing, they’ve found, how 
many trading stamps get lost or 
wasted. 

Checking names and addresses 
isn’t, of course, the most fascinating 
job in the world. But it isn’t as 
dull as it sounds, either. 

This average WAD volunteer has 
learned a lot about the city she lives 
in. Sometimes she feels she could 
find her way around in it as she 
can in her own parlor with the lights 
out. She’s also learned a lot about 
the politics of her city and why the 
ward leader of a particular ward has 
so much power at City Hall. 

She knows that in some wards there 
are more than twice as many people 
as in other words, and she can pic- 
ture the crowded apartments and 
small houses without yards in those 
wards, 

That’s where a housing job will 


have to be done. That’s where the 
school needs are going to be pressing. 

She’s learned all this just by locat- 
ing the ward and precinct number 
of union members. 

After this job is done, things will 
get a little more exciting. It will be 
time to plunge into the campaign 
with the thousands and thousands of 
things to do that always come up at 
campaign time. 


T HIS group is planning a telephone 
campaign for Election Day. 
They’re going to set up batteries of 
telephones, and on Election Day 
they’re going to call every registered 
union member in the city and remind 
him and his wife to vote. 

It’s a big job, but they have heard 
that recently WAD volunteers in 
Milwaukee made over 50,000 tele- 
phone calls on Election Day. If 
Milwaukee can do it, so can they. 

Another group in the city is plan- 


ning house-to-house campaign ineet- 
ings at which small neighborhood 
groups will get a chance to mect the 
candidates and listen to what they 
have to say. But right now that 
group, too, is working on registra- 
tion lists. 

These are the women of COPE’s 
Women’s Activities Department, 
They’re active women, leading rich 
and rewarding lives, doing something 
today for their families, for their com. 
munities and for the country in which 
they live. They’re proud citizens of 
a proud country. 

Every now and then they'll catch 
someone looking at them with that 
glint in the eye which tells them that 
the old picture of the “Bloomer 
Girls” is hanging around in some. 
body’s musty mental attic. But not 
so much any more and, after all. 
somebody had to start the move to 
get rid of those hoopskirts, bustles 
and bone-crunching whalebones. 


Vice-President Reuther Honored in West 


HE United States is the cus- 
todian of world peace and 


freedom, “the last-gasp hope of 
free men everywhere,” AFL-CIO 
Vice-President Walter P. Reuther 
told an audience of 500 assembled 
at a luncheon in his honor at San 
Jose, California, last month. The 
president of the United Auto Work- 
ers was honored as part of the festi- 
vities attending dedication of a new 
Local 560 headquarters. 

Officials of labor, civic, church, 
business and political organizations 
heard Mr. Reuther call for a “moral 
reawakening” of the world’s people. 
He said cultural progress has not 
kept up with the gains made in in- 
dustrial productivity. The underlying 
problem of modern society, he de- 
clared, is “this social and moral lag.” 

“The crisis in the world is not 
economic, not political, not military,” 
the AFL-CIO vice-president said. “It’s 
a fundamental moral crisis, marked 
by man’s growing inhumanity to- 
ward man, the immorality of man to- 
ward himself.” 

Mr. Reuther asked: 

“Does it matter if stocks are one, 
two or three points higher if we 
cannot achieve peace? Or is it of 
any importance to a worker whether 
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he receives a few pennies more or 
less in wages if an H-bomb drops 
in his backyard?” 

The Auto Workers’ leader said: 

“We are playing for peace. We 
either win it or we lose it. And if 
we lose—it’s for keeps.” 

The U.S. is not doing very well at 
present with its responsibility as the 
custodian of peace and freedom, Mr, 


Walter Reuther urged a moral 
reawakening in San Jose talk. 





Reuther charged. He warned that 
“we cannot sit by, saying compla- 
cently that we can do better—with 
one hand tied behind our back.” 

He called for generous federal aid 
for education. 

“In the last war,” Mr. Reuther ob- 
served, “we paid $41,000,000 for 
every hour of that war. Yet we are 
not willing to spend an amount equal 
to less than eight hours of that war 
for education over a five-year pe- 
riod.” 

The president of the Auto Work- 
ers castigated advocates of so-called 
“right to work” legislation. He placed 
them in the category of those who 
would give assistance to corrupt ele- 
ments within union ranks. 

“Right to work” laws do not stop 
dishonesty or corruption, Mr. Reu- 
ther said, adding: 

“Only a union that has a sense 
of security can be a responsible un- 
ion. Only a strong union can be 
equal to its responsibilities and op- 
erate under sound American democ- 
ratic principles.” 

The AFL-CIO vice-president also 
touched on the domestic economic sit- 
uation. He said that purchasing pow- 
er must be brought into balance with 
the nation’s great producing power. 
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What's the ILO Doing? 


By DAVID A. MORSE 


Director-General, International Labor Office 


DYNAMIC institution is 

one which is always capa- 

ble of adjusting its meth- 
ods of action as new needs and op- 
portunities arise for the pursuit of 
realistic objectives. This dynamic 
quality is the real test of practical 
achievement, particularly when we 
deal with human problems. 

Mechanical achievement can be 
accurately and statistically measured, 
but in the realms of human affairs 
the important thing is to know that 
we have identified the real problems 
and that our approach to their solu- 
tion goes in the direction of recog- 
nized needs. I think the International 
Labor Organization is a dynamic 
organization in this sense, and it is 
my purpose here to give a few ex- 
amples to show why. 

Most people are familiar with the 
standard - setting functions of the 
ILO. There is no question but that 
in the period following the estab- 
lishment of the organization in 1919 
this was the principal form of ILO 
action. 

This was only normal. In those 
years the organization was predom- 
inantly European in composition. 
Workers’ organizations and many 
national governments had an interest 
in reaching agreement on minimum 
labor standards as a guide to the de- 
velopment of their own labor legis- 
lation. 

lt was widely accepted that inter- 
national standards would be a useful 
means of eliminating unfair labor 
conditions as a competitive factor in 
international trade and that improve- 
ments in working conditions could 
more easily be introduced between 
countries competing in international 
markets if this were done on the 
basis of an agreed international 
standard. 

Moreover, any organization deal- 
ing with social problems needs to be 
inspired in its work by certain basic 
principles; and the International La- 
bor Organization was and is in the 
unique position to draw up such 
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basic principles of social policy be- 
cause of the participation of repre- 
sentative organizations of workers 
and employers alongside governments 
in the formulation of such principles. 

In the period since the last war, 
however, the needs for international 
social action have greatly expanded 
and have become more varied. In 
the first place, the countries of Asia, 
the Middle Eas., Africa and Latin 
America have assumed a g-eater 
place in world affairs. 

It has been accepted that one of 
the major problems in the world is 
the need for the industrially devel- 
oped countries to assist the less eco- 
nomically developed countries to raise 
the standard of living of their peoples 
—to narrow the gap between the ma- 
terial welfare of the people in coun- 
tries like the United States and those 
in many Asian and African countries. 
This has been widely recognized as 
a problem closely touching world 


peace. 


HE trade union movement in the 

United States and other indus- 
trially advanced countries has re- 
sponded well to this need. I feel that 
by supporting this world effort to 
raise living conditions of people in 
more impoverished countries, the 
trade union movement can contribute 
powerfully toward conserving and 
strengthening those spiritual and mo- 
ral forces—that sense of service— 
which have up to now been a sure 
foundation of its national strength. 

In Europe, too, there has been a 
growing movement toward closer co- 
operation in economic and related 
matters. This trend has encountered 
many obstacles in the social field. 
For example, successful economic in- 
tegration depends to a large extent 
on liberalizing the movement of 
workers between the European coun- 
tries concerned. 

It is differences in real wages, in 
social security and analogous bene- 
fits and in the definition of occupa- 
tions which are among the many 


factors tending to restrict the free 
movement of workers across national 
boundaries into jobs in which they 
could make their most effective con- 
tribution toward the economic pros- 
perity of Europe as a whole. 

Such problems call for practical 
negotiation of agreements between 
the governments of countries con- 
cerned and for other concrete meas- 
ures to promote vocational training, 
full exchange of information about 
jobs and so forth. 

Finally, I would like to draw at- 
tention to a problem which gives me 
great concern and with respect to 
which I feel that international organ- 
izations have a special responsibility. 

Many are the sources of funds and 
assistance going into the great inter- 
national task of furthering the eco- 
nomic development of underdevel- 
oped countries, of promoting rapid 
social change or of introducing new 
technology in parts of the world 
where people have hitherto existed 
in the most primitive conditions. 

This is a necessary and humani- 
tarian task. The amount of effort 
and resources put into it is still 
manifestly inadequate, but we must 
not think solely in terms of economic 
and technological progress. We must 
also think in terms of the problems 
we are creating for the people most 
directly affected by such changes. 

In some cases they are being asked 
within a single lifetime to leap the 
gap between primitive communal life 
and a technologically and economi- 
cally complicated modern society for 
which they have been quite unpre- 
pared. Higher wages and better 
working conditions cannot alone 
solve the problems encountered by 
such people. They are faced with 
the challenge of recreating their so- 
ciety on new foundations, of devel- 
oping new social institutions, new 
habits of thought; and for this, 
alongside material . assistance, they 
need to develop greatly their own 
social education. 

Unless we pay attention to this 
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need for social education, I fear that 
a too exclusive concentration un tech- 
nological questions and capital in- 
vestment may, by undermining the 
old social structures without replac- 
ing them effectively, generate danger- 
ous social and ultimately perhaps 
political instability. 

I fear there is not yet as great a 
consciousness of this need—which 
may perhaps be better defined as a 
need for training in social responsi- 
bilities—as there is of the need to 
promote better material standards 
and economic expansion. And let 


not anyone think that this is a prob- 
lem which affects only the under- 
developed countries. 


F WE consider only the position of 
I the trade unions, there is no doubt 
but that the greater national and 
even international responsibilities 
which now fall to the trade union 
movement in the United States and 
other highly industrialized countries 
call for a new kind of informed so- 
cial leadership on its part. 

At the same time, however, there 
exists an increasing concern with the 
problem of apathy on the part of 
trade union membership concerning 
the control and policies of their own 
organizations. The trade unions have 
become conscious of the need 
to conduct their own educa- 
tional programs so that their 
membership may continue 
to assume effectively the so- 
cial responsibilities which 
fall to them. 

I have mentioned briefly 
a few of the special prob- 
lems of which we in the ILO 
have become particularly 
conscious during the years 
since the war. The test of 
the ILO’s practical achieve- 
ment is, 1 submit, the extent 
to which its programs have 
been reshaped to deal effec- 
tively with such questions as 
those I have mentioned 

The ILO’s response to the 
challenge of improving liv- 
ing standards in the under- 
developed countries has been 
the technical assistance pro- 
gram which now consumes 
the largest share of our total 
effort. The ILO cooperates 
in this program with the 
United Nations and other 
specialized agencies. 
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Let me give a few examples of the 
ILO’s technical assistance work which 
may help to show the kind of prac- 
tical results which can be attained. 

This program—operational in 
character—deals principally with 
manpower organization, including 
vocational training, productivity, co- 
operation and handicrafts, social 
security, and labor conditions and 
administration. Projects are under- 
taken at the request of governments 
and are planned and carried out with 
the government services concerned. 
The ILO also works closely with em- 
ployer and worker organizations so 
as to gain their full understanding 
of the projects. 

The concept of technical assistance 
is to build’ up a project which will 
ultimately be taken over and oper- 
ated by the national authorities. The 
ILO does not want to remain respon- 
sible for the project for any longer 
than is necessary to train national 
staff to run it. 

As one may imagine, there is, in 
such a program, a certain measure 
of learning by trial and error. In 
Haiti, for instance, we started with 
a setback. It was clear that a major 
resource of that economically under- 
developed country lay in its man- 
power, but that manpower was ill- 





educated and largely untrained. The 
government asked us to help set up 
a national institute of technology, 
and we sent an expert to do this job. 

He spent some months in Haiti, 
but could get little done, since jt 
turned out that the scheme was far 
too ambitious for local conditions, 
We therefore tried a new approach. 

Our second attempt was based on 
an existing training institution which 
was unsuitable and understaffed. We 
sent a team of experienced voca- 
tional instructors, all of whom had 
been craftsmen in their particular 
trades. They reorganized and re. 
equipped the workshops, revised the 
teaching programs, and trained local 
teaching staff to carry on. 

The school is now turning out 
competent workers—mechanics, elee- 
tricians, carpenters, etc.—for local 
industry. As a result of our team’s 
help, Haitians have been shown how 
to make simple windmills for irriga- 
tion and power. Heavy cutlasses 
called “machetes” for use in the 
sugar cane plantations were formerly 
all imported; now they can be made 
in Haiti. Another school is being 
tackled now in the same way. 

Apart from such tangible results 
of our Haitian program, there is an- 
other result potentially even more 


An ILO expert in Pakistan explains an engine to students in a class at Sind. 
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In Haiti an ILO expert instructs young men who want to be mechanics. 


interesting, although, as will be seen, 
hardly susceptible to exact proof. 

If we consider the background 
of the students in ILO-assisted 
schools in Port-au-Prince and Cap 
Haitien, one of the most important 
results of their training may be help- 
ing to change an attitude toward 
work that is a serious danger for 
many under-developed countries—the 
tendency to regard manual occupa- 
tions as socially inferior. 

Most of these countries, at the 
present time at least, need electricians 
before they need lawyers. We think 
that one of our tasks in Haiti is to 
build up the prestige of useful manual 
trades. 


ype school which, unlike 
v4 Haiti’s, is directed to the train- 
ing of manpower in one clearly de- 
fined field is the ILO-sponsored 
earth-moving school in Pakistan. A 
major part of that country’s plans 
for economic development lie in the 
field of irrigation and drainage, and 
much of its limited supply of foreign 
exchange is spent on the purchase of 
the necessary equipment. 

As the dams and canals took shape, 
more and more expensive and com- 
plicated bulldozers, scrapers, excava- 
tors and the like were being imported, 
while there were relatively few people 
in Pakistan who had seen such equip- 
ment, let alone operated or main- 
tained it. The International Labor 
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Organization was asked to assist in 
setting up a school to train young 
Pakistanis in the use, maintenance 
and repair of this vital machinery. 

An ILO expert arrived in Septem- 
ber, 1954, with the assignment of 
starting the school and training the 
staff. On his arrival he found the 
site of the school at a village in the 
middle of the Sind Desert. Buildings 
were there but uncompleted--no win- 
dow panes, doors, etc. Everything 
had to be done from scratch—the 
completion of the school buildings, 
the water and electricity supply and 
the installation of the equipment fur- 
nished by the ILO. 

Even so, a modest start was made 
at the end of 1954. The first trainees 
were a dozen cleaners and greasers 
from work sites and fourteen new 
recruits of a fairly low level of lit- 
eracy. Their first lessons had to be 
in simple arithmetic. Selection meth- 
ods were improved, and before the 
expert left at the end of 1956 a total 
of 222 operator-mechanics and over- 
seers had successfully completed the 
course. 

The school is now running smoothly 
under national auspices with no 
further need for ILO aid. It is turn- 
ing out forty trained mechanics and 
operators every six months. In ad- 
dition, it conducts refresher courses 
and special courses for supervisors. 

One sector of our operational pro- 
gram is particularly indebted to 


American experience—the ILO’s work 
in the field of productivity. 

There are or have been ILO pro- 
ductivity missions in some twelve 
countries, including Egypt, India, 
Israel, and Pakistan. The missions 
work in close cooperation with gov- 
ernment services at the national level 
and with employers and workers in 
individual undertakings, and they 
demonstrate and provide training in 
the modern techniques of productiv- 
ity improvement so well known to 
trade unionists in the United States. 

These missions not only seek to 
arouse widespread interest in the ad- 
vantages and possibilities of raising 
productivity but also place emphasis 
on management skill rather than on 
capital expenditure—the work study 
approach. A main purpose is to 
show how to make better use of ex- 
isting plant and equipment and ma- 
terials and of the services of skilled 
labor. This approach is absolutely 
necessary in those countries which 
have little capital available for in- 
vestment in new plant and machinery ~ 
and where skilled labor is very scarce. 


r WOULD be tedious to cite the 
many instances of increased pro- 
duction which have been accom- 
plished by these missions. Two ex- 
amples, though, will show the effec- 
tiveness of the work and also its sim- 
plicity. 

In 1955 a six-month project was 
begun at the workshops of the Bom- 
bay State Transport Authority near 
Poona which, running 4,200 buses, 
had a very heavy backlog of vehicles 
for overhaul as well as a considerable 
body-building program for new vehi- 
cles. 

As a result of improved layout, ma- 
terial handling and methods improve- 
ment, the floor area in use in one 
shop was reduced by some 30 per 
cent, from 33,600 square feet to 23,- 
600 square feet, in spite of an in- 
crease in output from this section. 
It became possible to cancel the pro- 
posed construction of two new bays 
and save 200,000 rupees in building 
costs. 

In the manufacture of body com- 
ponents, a change from bolt and nut 
construction to rivets produced ma- 
terial savings of some 12,300 rupees 
per hundred sets. It was anticipated 
that 500 sets would be made in 1956- 
57, giving savings of over 10,000 
rupees. (Continued on Page 38) 
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Past, Present and Future 





The IBEW Story. 


By GORDON M. FREEMAN 
President, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 


HE story of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers is nearly as old as the 
commercial use of electricity itself. 

Men have known about electricity 
since before the dawn of history. 
They found pieces of amber 2500 
years ago on the shores of the Aegean 
Sea. They discovered by accident 
that when these lumps of amber were 
rubbed, they had a magic power to 
attract bits of chaff and lint. 

The ancient Greeks knew that am- 
ber had some invisible force and 
called it “elektron.” That invisible 
force was what we now know as elec- 
tricity. 

But it was not until centuries later 
that man began to study this in- 
visible force and dream of harness- 
ing its might. 

The story of how Benjamin Frank- 
lin flew a kite into the sky one day 
back in 1752 is very familiar to all. 
He drew lightning down out of the 
heavens, proving it one and the same 
with the force which came by rub- 
bing amber. 

Then one by one the dramatic 
events that were to lead up to use of 
electricity for the benefit of man be- 
gan to unfold. 

In 1785 the electric battery was 
invented by a man named Volta. 
With this discovery electricity was 
freed from its static prison and ready 
to flow where wires would lead it. 


Then in 1831 two scientists, Mich- 
ael Faraday, an Englishman, and Jo- 
seph Henry, an American, learned 
the secret of induction, thus opening 


the way for invention of the dynamo 
or electric generator. 

In 1879 Edison built the first suc- 
cessful incandescent lamp. One in- 
vention followed swiftly upon an- 
other from that point on. There was 
Stanley and his transformer, Sprague 
and his motors, Steinmetz with his 
mathematical genius turning the in- 
definite art of electricity into an ex- 
act science. 

The genius and ingenuity of young 
America was now ready to perform 
the miracle of harnessing the force 
that would create light for her homes 
and power for her factories. And 
there was no dearth of willing work- 
ers who wanted to take a try at the 
new profession. From its inception, 
electrical work was exciting and in- 
teresting and men flocked to it—“the 
trade with the future.” 

However, the reward for their la- 
bors in those early days was often 
death. Electricity was the most dan- 
gerous of all the occupations, and 
there were precious few attempts 
made by grasping, unscrupulous em- 
ployers to protect the men on the 
jobs. Many were burned to a crisp 
on the high lines, and insurance com- 
panies refused to cover workers who 
followed the electrical industry. 

The work was hard, the hours long, 
the pay small. It was not uncommon 
for a lineman to risk his life twelve 
hours a day, in any kind of weather, 


seven days a week, for the munificent 


Two 


sum of twenty cents an hour. 


dollars and fifty cents a day was con- 
sidered a good wage, and many men 
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were glad to accept work for $8 a 
week. And, of course, there was no 
such thing as apprentice training, 

And this is where our Brotherhood 
entered the picture. 

It was the year 1890. In St. Louis 
“a glorious display of electrical won- 
ders” was to be held, to show the 
citizenry of the country that electric- 
ity really worked and was worthy to 
be used to light streets and homes. 

Wiremen and linemen from all 
over the United States flocked in to 
wire the buildings and displays. 
These men talked together of the 
hard work, the danger and poor com- 
pensation. The impulse toward un- 
ionism was born. 





















HEY called in an_ organizer, 

Charles Cassel, from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, who char- 
tered them as Federal Local 5221 of 
the A. F. of L. Henry Miller was 
elected president of this union. 

To Miller and to many more al 
this exposition, this was only the 
starting point. 

They saw the limitations of iso- 
lated locals as a bargaining agency. 
They were convinced that only a na 
tional organization of electrical work- 
ers, with jurisdiction covering the er- 
tire industry, could force the conce* 
sions that would better the lot of the 
electrical worker, from the large and 
widespread corporations of telephone 
and telegraph, power companies, elec: 
trical contractors and manufacturers 
of electrical equipment. 

Henry Miller was a man of re 
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markable courage and energy. He 
packed up his tools and set forth to 
work at the trade in many cities of 
the United States. In each city he 
fied to organize all the electrical 
workers he met and worked with into 
local unions. By the end of the year 
locals had been organized in Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Louisville, Indianapolis, 
New Orleans, Toledo, Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Duluth and Evansville. 

A first convention was called in St. 
Louis on November 21, 1891. Ten 
delegates attended, representing some 
300 members. 

The name adopted for the organ- 
gation was the National Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers. The delegates 
worked night and day for five days, 
drawing up a constitution, general 
laws, rituals and an emblem, which 
was the well-known fist grasping the 
lightning rays. As officers they elect- 


ed Henry Miller of St. Louis as first 
srand president and J. T. Kelly, also 


of St. Louis, as the grand secretary- 
treasurer. 

The new national union started 
life without a penny of its own, be- 
ing financed by a loan of $100 from 
the St. Louis local. 

One month after it was founded, 
Henry Miller carried the request of 
the new union for a charter to the 
\. F. of L. convention in Birming- 
ham, Alabama, and in December, 
[891, the charter was granted with 
a sweeping jurisdiction over electri- 
cal workers in every branch of the 
trade and industry. 

In 1899, when Canadian local un- 


ons were added to our Brotherhood, . 


iisname was changed to International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
While linemen and wiremen were 
the first pioneers in electrical union- 
ism, other workers in the electrical 
field were added before the organiza- 
ton was a decade old. In 1895 the 
word “male” was struck from our 
onstitution in order to enable tele- 
phone operators and women employes 
n fixture and wire manufacturing 
plants to become part of the IBEW. 
That is Chapter One of the story 
f the Interhational Brotherhood of 
Llectrical Workers. Some of it is 
‘old hat” to readers of this magazine 
who are more interested in the ac- 
omplishments of today and the out- 
ook for tomorrow. 

What about today? We feel that 
"are moving forward and making 
progress, 
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Last year we initiated 127,000 new 
members into the IBEW. At our last 
membership count we had gone well 
over the 700,000 mark. Since 1947, 
a short decade ago, our membership 
has more than doubled. A few weeks 
ago we chartered Local Union 2000 
in Yuma, Arizona. 

These membership gains have been 
made in all fields, but the great bulk 
of the growth has been in our manu- 
facturing, utility and telephone 
branches. 

What about gains in wages and 
union conditions? How have our 
members fared? Well, we are not 
satisfied. No union can become sat- 
isfied and still continue to grow. But 
here again we feel we are making 
progress. 

This year—considered by many 
experts to be a leveling-off period as 
far as wage gains and fringe benefits 
are concerned—we have negotiated 
some of the best contracts in our his- 
tory. A few days ago one of our 
utility unions negotiated a 914 per 
cent package increase in the “hard 
to crack” utility field. Raises of 514 
and 6 per cent have been common. 

In our construction field, raises of 
20, 25 and 30 cents an hour have 
been common. 


Gains in the manufacturing, tele- 
phone and radio fields have certainly 
kept pace with utility and construc- 
tion. And particularly in these fields 
have we been able to secure addi- 
tional holidays and increased vaca- 
tion and sick leave provisions. 

In our apprenticeship and train- 
ing field we have more apprentices 
enrolled and more joint committees 
operating than ever before in our 
history. Last year there were roughly 
25 to 30 per cent more apprentices 
graduated than in any previous year. 

There is one phase of our educa- 
tion and training program, the 
growth of which in the past year has 
pleased us even more than the growth 
in our apprentice training program. 
I refer to our journeyman training 
programs undertaken by local unions 
all over the country. 

Journeymen wiremen are going 
back to school in droves, to tackle 
problems of electronics and electrical 
engineering. Electronics training is 
nothing new to the IBEW. Back 
some fifteen years ago when elec- 
tronics was a new word and the elec- 
trical industry was just being intro- 
duced to it on a large scale, the in- 
ternational office of the IBEW estab- 
lished an Electronics School at Mar- 


IBEW members do essential work in the nation’s construction industry. 










quette University in Milwaukee and 
paid all expenses. 

Representatives from local unions 
all over the country attended and 
went back home to establish local un- 
ion schools to train others. 

However, while the present ad- 
vanced training schools are numer- 
ous, the IBEW is working constantly 
to increase and improve them. The 
steady advance of automation is the 
chief cause for our special attention 
to this type of training program. 


ND while I am not on the subject of 
A automation, there are a few 
points I should like to mention, since 
this is a topic which is of vital con- 
cern to most unions today. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, in general, has 
not been adversely affected by the 
trend to automation. While jobs of 
our members have been eliminated or 
reduced in some sectors—chiefly in 
radio and TV stations and in utility 
powerhouses and substations — new 
jobs have opened up for other elec- 
trical workers, maintaining and serv- 
icing electronic controls which are 
the core of automated processes. 

Thus the chief automation prob- 
lem which IBEW faces, and which 
we are making a strong effort to 
solve as quickly as possible, con- 


cerns the training and educating of 
members to perform this work. 

When our Exective Council recent- 
ly met in Washington, a motion pic- 
ture entitled “Automation” was 
shown to the members. The film 
showed a huge plant operating com- 
pletely automatically. The narrator 
of the picture pointed out several 
times that all the electrical work in 
the shop and in the huge plant—in- 
cluding all automatic switching and 
equipment—was made and installed 
by IBEW members. 

Thus automation in some of its 
phases means more work for electri- 
cal workers. We are endeavoring to 
be prepared to do it. 

Meanwhile, of course, we are not 
forgetting our members who may be 
replaced by the advance of automa- 
tion. We are striving through our 
collective bargaining processes to se- 
cure stronger job security and sever- 
ance pay clauses which will protect 
them. 

Now also with regard to the pres- 
ent period in our Brotherhood, we’d 
like to mention the old-timers—the 
pioneers in our midst—and what we 
are endeavoring to do for them. 

There are a lot of these old-timers 
who built our Brotherhood. This 
year approximately 500 received fifty- 
year diamond pins. As of October 1, 


Manufacturing provides jobs for a large part of the union’s membership. 


we had 9,116 members drawing $50 
pension every month from our Broth. 
erhood. During the first nine months 
of 1957 we had paid out $1.787,996 
in death benefit payments. 

We have taken every precaution to 
strengthen and preserve our pension 
plan. In all steps taken we have had 
excellent cooperation on the part of 
our employers. 


— of employers brings to 
mind another point I want to 
mention. No article on the Interna. 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers would be complete without 
a reference to our Council on Ip. 
dustrial Relations. For the benefit 
of those who may not be familiar 
with this Council, it is the voluntary 
arbitration organ composed of six 
representatives of the National Elec. 
trical Contractors Association and six 
members of the International Broth. 
erhood of Electrical Workers. 

These members meet quarterly in 
various sections of the country and 
hear the cases brought before them. 
These cases consist of matters in dis- 
pute or interpretations of existing 
agreements. Both sides are heard 
and a decision is rendered. 

All decisions, by rules of the Coun- 
cil, must be unanimous, and here is 
the significant point for all who read 
this article: Never in the thirty- 
seven years of the Council’s existence 
has a decision been violated. Thus. 
in our construction branch, this “sv- 
preme court” of the electrical indus- 
try has won for us the title “strikeless 
industry.” 

Last year our Council on Industrial 
Relations met and settled amicably the 
largest number of cases in its history. 

Space will not permit me to go into 
further detail concerning our Brother- 
hood and what we believe is progress 
and growth. In this article I have 
passed on information about the 
IBEW, not in any way to reflect credit 
on myself or other officers of our or- 
ganization, but just to try to give an 
honest summary of where we stand 
today and what hopes we have for the 
future. 

If we have made progress, the 
credit should go to our officers on the 
local union level and our rank and 
file members who have backed their 
international every step of the way: 
The most recent support given to the 
international was the passage in Oc- 
tober of a per capital payment it- 
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crease by a referedum vote of 5 to 1. 

We have spoken of our efforts to 
strengthen and preserve our pension 
plan. In that venture, too, our locals 
have more than done their share. By 
a program inaugurated on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of our pension fund, 
entitled the silver jubilee program, 
our local unions and members have 
loaned more than $10,000,000, to be 
invested, and the interest earned di- 
vided between the local union making 
the loan and the pension fund. Thus 
our local unions and members are as- 
suming their full share of responsi- 
bility for keeping our pension fund 
a going, stable thing. 

Our investments are another point 
of which we feel we have reason to be 
proud. The bulk of the $10,000,000 
mentioned above, plus our various 
Brotherhood funds, is being invested 
in FHA and veterans’ insured con- 
struction loans. That part of IBEW 
money set aside for construction loans 
may be used only for construction of 
projects which employ all-union labor. 

In addition, the projects must be 
ones which are of benefit to working 
people—moderately priced housing, 
for example. 

. 


LMOST a half-century has gone 
by since the birth of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of the Order of Rail- 

road Telegraphers. It was on May 
14, 1909, during the convention of 
the ORT at Atlanta, that our Ladies’ 
Auxiliary was organized. 

Mrs. E. B. Smith, appearing before 
the delegates, appealed to them to 
name a committee to assist her in 
organizing the ladies. She told the 
delegates that women were needed 
in the ORT setup. Many of the men 
were quite shocked that “mere 
women” wanted to organize. 

In response to Mrs. Smith’s plea, a 
committee of five outstanding men 
delegates was appointed to help her. 
A meeting was called, and it was 
attended by about 200 ladies—visi- 
tors to the convention—who, of 
course, were the wives and daughters 
of the delegates. Mrs. Smith pre- 
sented the plan she had labored over 
for months, and it was accepted. 
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Joseph Keenan, IBEW secretary, 
is an AFL-CIO vice-president. 


We feel it is significant, in these 
times of Senate investigations, when 
some unions are being accused of mis- 
using funds, that IBEW money is 
being invested in safe projects for 
the good of all and that the fruits of 
union dues, represented in the interest 
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Then and there the Ladies’ Auxil- 
iary of the Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers was established. Mrs. Smith 
was elected as the first president. 

We have carried on through many 


trying times. We have always had 
ladies who work for our cause. We 
attend all conventions of the ORT 
with our husbands or fathers, but our 
meetings are conducted separately. 

I am the tenth president in the 
Auxiliary’s history. We also elect 
four vice-presidents and five members 
of the board of directors. There are 
chapters in the East, West, North and 
South. Our membership takes in 
almost all the railroads of the United 
States and Canada. 

Auxiliary chapters hold meetings 
once a month. Each chapter works 
for the welfare of the members in its 
vicinity. We attend the sick and the 
needy, furnish magazines and flowers, 
and help out in various ways. 

We have social get-togethers, often 


earned, are going to pay for pensions 
to men who built this labor union of 
ours. 

And now for a word on the future. 
The end is a long way from sight. 
The electrical industry is still in its 
infancy, as men measure time. 

Atomic energy has opened up an 
entire new field to us. There is much 
to look forward to. There is much 
to do. : 

There are many electrical workers 
in all fields still outside the fold of 
unionism. They need the strength and 
security we can give to them. 

We hope to organize these unor- 
ganized workers. 

We shall strive to continue to gain 
benefits for the workers we now repre- 
sent. We intend to extend our edu- 
cation and training programs in order 
to be prepared for whatever the fu- 
ture may bring. 

We expect to stick together and 
work together as IBEW members and 
join with our parent organ, the AFL- 
CIO, and other labor unions too, so 
that in spite of anything that anti- 
labor forces can do, democratic un- 
ions can go forward—will go for- 
ward—creating a better life for all. 


By MARY BELLE JOY 


Grand President, Ladies’ Auxiliary, 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers 


meeting in an enjoyable way with 
our husbands and fathers. 

Auxiliaries help to strengthen the 
labor movement. They give encour- 
agement to the men who are members 
of unions. Of course, the ladies in 
turn can use a little encouragement 
from the men. 

American labor still has much to 
accomplish, and we think the ladies 
can help. We of the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers 
feel that we have done our share up 
to now—and we intend to continue 
to make our contributions to the 
advancement of the ORT and the la- 
bor movement generally. 

As we look back over our history, 
we are proud of our organization. We 
feel deeply grateful to the pioneers, 
and we know that it is up to us to 
carry on the work of those who pre- 
ceded us and to defend the vital rights 
and privileges obtained by organized 
labor since our founding convention. 
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IT ALL STARTED 
INA LITTLE CABOOSE 


By W. P. KENNEDY 


President, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 


N JULY, 1883, eight rail- 
road men, brought to- 
gether through the urgent 
necessity of mutual pro- 

tection and assistance, met in a rail- 
road caboose at Oneonta, New York. 

From the seeds sown at that meet- 
ing a great union of over 218,000 
members has grown—the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. From 
humble circumstances arose a large 
and complex labor organization ex- 
tending throughout all the states of 
the United Statesand into Canada 
and Alaska. 

At the Oneonta meeting of long 
ago were born our union’s vital tra- 
ditions of democracy and justice, 
honesty, integrity and responsibility. 

In 1883 railroads were callously 
indifferent to the health and safety of 
their employes. A trainman who was 
injured was thrown on the industrial 
scrap-heap and quickly replaced. 
Wages were low, but help was plen- 
tiful. 

It was the custom to pass the hat 
on payday for the family of anyone 
who had been injured or killed. Be- 
yond that there was nothing but pov- 
erty and starvation or charity. 

Due to the hazardous conditions of 
employment, switchmen and_ brake- 
men could not obtain insurance pol- 
icies. The rates charged men in rail- 
road service were so high they were 
prohibitive. Each year almost one- 
third of the nation’s brakemen were 
killed or maimed. Life expectancy 
of a brakeman was ten years, and 70 
per cent of all train crews could ex- 
pect to be crippled within five years. 
From 1888 to 1894 the railroads 
killed a total of 16,257 employes. In 
that same span 172,130 employes 
were injured, maimed and crippled. 

The Eighties were the time of Karl 
Marx, but the eight men who met at 
Oneonta saw another way. They be- 
lieved in the great democratic prin- 
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ciples of the Constitution and in the 
American spirit of self-reliance and 
independence. The men in the ca- 
boose at Oneonta organized a mutual 
benevolent aid association. 

While this was going on, the great 
Eugene Debs of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen was in town, 
and some of the eight approached 
him for advice. He urged the forma- 
tion of a brakemen’s brotherhood. 
Cautious at first, the men spoke of 
their inexperience. They were hesi- 
tant. 

Debs’ reply was calculated to fan 
the flame of national unionism in the 
group, for he told them to send a 
member to his Terre Haute, Indiana, 
office and he would give him the in- 
structions, advice and help for the 
move. 

One of the eight—prophetically 
named Union C. Osterhout—took the 
journey, riding freight and passenger 
trains. He spent three days with Debs 
and was taught the methods of organ- 
ization. 

On September 23, 1883, following 
Osterhout’s return from Terre Haute, 


the Brotherhood of Railroad Brake. 
men was formed. 

Its motto, still followed today: 
Benevolence, Sobriety, Industry, — 

Its preamble (in part), and still 
substantially the same: 

“To unite the Railroad Brakemen, 
to promote their general welfare and 
advance their interests—social, moral 
and intellectual—to protect their fam. 
ilies by the exercise of a systematic 
benevolence, very needful in a calling 
so hazardous as ours, this fraternity 
has been organized. 

“Persuaded that it is for the inter- 
ests both of the members and their 
employers that a good understanding 
should at all times exist between the 
two, it will be the constant endeavor 
of this organization to establish mu- 
tual confidence and create and main- 
tain harmonious relations.” 

The Brotherhood of Railroad 
Brakemen grew rapidly, for there was 
dire need of such an organization. 
Just two years after its birth, it rep- 
resented 5,000 members in 161 local 
lodges. By 1899 the membership had 
grown to 37,220. 

The organization has continued to 
grow, so that it is today a union of 
size and stature. It has assets of some 
fifty-seven million dollars. The or- 
ganization’s advances have _ been 
achieved despite automation, speed-up 
and other factors which have resulted 
in 1,000,000 fewer employes in the 
railroad industry than there were 
thirty-five years ago. 

At its inception the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Brakemen confined itself to 
efforts for the betterment of the work- 
ers on moral and social levels as wel 
as mutual assistance in times of per- 
sonal distress. There was no protec: 
tion of any kind for the train and 
yard service employes from the atbi- 
trary caprice of the employers. 

In 1887 the Brotherhood of Rail 


road Brakemen decided to take action 
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to protect these workers. It declared 
itself a protective organization and 
approved the strike as a last-resort 
weapon. 

Two years later the convention 
changed the name of the organization 
to the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, reflecting the expansion of the 
ynion among railroaders and its in- 
creasing scope of activity to include 
conductors and others. 

Space will not permit me to go into 
a detailed history of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. However, I 
believe its growth can best be demon- 
strated by telling about the depart- 
ments in existence today, each of 
which gradually evolved to satisfy the 
needs and protection of its members. 

First and foremost is the Protective 
Department. Upon its strength and 
success the many other functions of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men have been built. This is the 
department which protects the mem- 
bers in their working conditions, their 
hours, their seniority. 

It is the Protective Department 
which prevents wrongful discharge 
and guarantees a fair and impartial 
hearing. The accused is entitled to 
be represented by someone of his own 
choice and has the right to face and 
cross-examine witnesses before disci- 
pline or discharge may be instituted. 

This Department also handies all 
appeals up to the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board if it is felt there 
has been a wrong result. 

The Protective Department handles 
all movements pertaining to wages, 
hours and working conditions of all 
employes who are members of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
With it largely rests the responsibili- 
ties of the strike. 

Another very important part of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen is 
the Legislative Department. Because 
of the nature of our industry, it is 
necessary—for the protection of the 
members—to be properly represented 
before the various law-making bodies. 
The companies have their lobbyists. 
To offset their activities, the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen has a 
national legislative representative as 
well as a legislative representative in 
each state. Their duties are to 
prevent the passage of unfavorable 
bills and promote the enactment of 
desirable measures—not only for rail- 
road workers but for all working men. 
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On the national level such impor- 
tant laws as the Safety Appliance Act, 
the Hours of Service Act, the Rail- 
way Labor Act, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act and the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act are among 
the results to which the Legislative 
Department of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen contributed. 

At the state level this Department 
has been effective in promoting the 
passage of much beneficial legislation 
on matters not covered by federal 
enactments. In recent years a great 
deal of the time of our state legisla- 
tive representatives has been devoted 
to fighting “right to work” bills, even 
though such laws do not directly 
affect members of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 

The Legislative Department. tabu- 
lates the records of every member of 
Congress and every member of each 
state legislature. As a result of this 
work, the members of the Brother- 


Sole surviving charter member 
is Elmer Wessell of Oneonta. 


hood of Railroad Trainmen are en- 
abled to have the facts about every 
legislator’s record at election time. 


iy keeping with the purpose of that 
first meeting in the little caboose 
at Oneonta, the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen places great stress on 
its Insurance Department. 

This has grown into one of the fin- 
est and most stable insurance organi- 
zations—equal in quality to any in 
the nation. All classes of insurance 
are offered and all classes have non- 
forfeiture and dividend value. 

Members of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen are engaged in 
the most hazardous operations in the 
railroad industry. Our Legal Depart- 
ment extends aid to those maimed 
and injured in service and to the 
dependents of those who are killed in 
service. Formerly these people were 
subjected to the unfair methods used 
by railroad claim agents and others. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen maintains a Tuberculosis 
Department. This was established in 
an effort to afford hospitalization and 
care to members who are struck by 
the so-called “white plague.” The 
1922 convention authorized the crea- 
tion of a tuberculosis fund. It is 
maintained by an assessment of 
twenty-five cents per month on all ex- 
cept honorary members. Since 1922 
the Brotherhood has expended about 
$9,000,000 in furnishing afflicted 
members with hospital, sanatorium 
and home treatment of members af- 
flicted. 

Another part of our Brotherhood 
of which we are extremely proud is 
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the Ladies’ Auxiliary, organized Jan- 
uary 23, 1889. Paralleling the Broth- 
erhood in all of its activities, the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary has rendered in- 
valuable assistance to our organiza- 
tion, particularly in times of trouble. 
It is composed of the wives and 
daughters of members of the Rail- 
road Trainmen. Today the Auxiliary 
is 80,000 strong. We hope it will 
continue to grow and prosper. 

Of late the handling of union funds 
has been much in the news. In the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
every penny taken in, every penny 
expended must be strictly accounted 
for. Our books are audited quarter- 
ly by a nationally known auditing 
firm. Annually a full and complete 
financial statement is mailed to every 
member of the Brotherhood. This 
complete report is made available to 
any lawmaker, press representative or 
anyone else who may be interested. 

In the election of officers, both lo- 
cal and national, the tradition of the 
secret ballot is strictly enforced in the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
In our national conventions, voting 
booths are used in all elections or in 
voting on any other matters requir- 





Sputnik Shadows 


From Glass Horizons 


Far out in space, for the whole world to 
observe in awe, is evidence that Soviet Rus- 
sia is outpacing the United States in the 
critical field of missile development. 

Regardless of reassuring pep talks from 
Washington, there is no evading the fact 
that we are at the moment second-runner 
to Russia in the race to conquer space. 
And let’s be candid: In the long pull, the 
winner takes all in this one. 

There was a time when we could tolerate 
the folly of thinking our allies needed us 
more than we needed them. We were the 
rich brother, the power with the first and 
the most hydrogen bombs, the technological 
leader of the world. 

Overnight Sputnik I changed all that. 
And Sputnik II, massively bigger and car- 
rying a canine passenger, put a big black 
underscore beneath the facts of life in the 
space age. It had been made clear that 
Russia had propulsion devices capable of 
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ing a secret ballot. As the curtain is 
drawn on the booth, the voter is 
guided only by his conscience and 
good judgment. 

The real strength of our organiza- 
tion lies in the membership. From 
the membership have come strong 
leaders on the local and the national 
levels. Starting with J. E. Grimes, 
the first grand president, and fol- 
lowed by S. E. Wilkinson, P. H. Mor- 
rissey, William G. Lee and A. F. 
Whitney, the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen has been blessed with 
leadership of strong purpose and inte- 
grity. 

Since taking office in 1949, I have 
endeavored to follow in their foot- 
steps as nearly as I am capable. I 
know my successor will do the same. 

To those officers and members who 
have gone before us we owe a sin- 
cere debt of gratitude. Those men 
suffered discharge, the blacklist, sep- 
aration from families while looking 
for new jobs under assumed names 
and other hardships. 

They sacrificed in order that our 
organization might live to fight on 
always for the betterment of working 
men and also of mankind generally. 





delivering an intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile, the “ultimate” weapon. 

At this critical moment for our nation 
we are depending heavily on our allies. 
Just how precious those forward bases are 
at this time will have to await judgment 
from history. But they could easily mean 
the difference between survival of the U.S. 
as a first-rate power or its decline to a 
secondary role in world politics. 

Obviously, one of the most urgent steps 
our nation has to take is an official and 
unofficial reappraisal of its alliances with 
free world nations. And this must be done 
in the light that today America needs her 
friends as much as they need her, 


The Traffic Toll 


From Retail Clerks’ Advocate 


Most accidents are not caused by bad 
drivers. The overwhelming majority in- 
volve the average motorist—the man or 
woman who is fairly good at driving and 
who knows the rules. However, in many 


it gives me pleasure to read in the 
railroad trade journals and public 
press of the wonderful working con. 
ditions, the high rates of pay, the 
security of seniority, paid vacations 
and other benefits the railroads have 
bestowed on their employes. It gives 
me an even greater pleasure to know 
the role the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen played to “help” them 
make this boast good. 

I am anticipating also the pleasure 
we shall receive in the near future 
in “helping” the employers toward 
greater goals for the employes—the 
thirty-six-hour week, longer paid va. 
cations, better working conditions 
and solving the terrible problems 
raised by automation. 

In the past few months the Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen has 
taken one of the major steps in its 
history—joining the AFL-CIO. As 
a part of the united house of labor 
we hope to reach even greater goals 
than ever before, still guided by the 
traditions of integrity, sincerity and 
responsibility and always under the 
opening words of the preamble to 
our constitution, “Under God’s guid- 
ance... .” 


"FROM OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


cases he is disregarding them when he 
gets into trouble, 

The country is attacking the traffic prob- 
lem through stricter policing, safety devices 
built into automobiles and _ safety-engi- 
neered highways. None of these or any 
other outside force can substitute for an 
attack on the problem by each of us every 
miaute we are behind the wheel of an auto- 
mobile. 

Until each driver realizes with his whole 
being, his heart as well as his mind, that 
operating an automobile with a decent re 
gard for the safety and welfare of his fel- 
low citizens must replace paying lip service 
to traffic safety, the yearly statistics of tral- 
fic deaths will inevitably continue to mount. 


Covering Up 
From Labor 


Senator Frank Church, young progres 
sive from Idaho, has coined a new phrase 
—“creeping concealment”—for what he 
describes as a mounting threat to free 
dom of the press in this country. 

No President, Democratic or Republi 
can, should be above criticism—and # 
press that fails to criticize, Church argues 
is jeopardizing a “treasured right” which 
“like a muscle, will grow weak and us 
less if not constantly exercised.” 
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By RALPH HELSTEIN 


President, United Packinghouse Workers of America 


( ISTORY’S first chapter for 
A ie United Packinghouse 

Workers of America officially 
opened October 24, 1937, with the 
formation of the Packinghouse Work- 
ers Organizing Committee by the 
Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion. 

In the’twenty years that have since 
elapsed, we have done much to drain 
the swamps and clear the under- 
growth in that industry which Upton 
Sinclair so aptly termed “The Jungle” 
just fifty years ago. 

Thanks to the union movement, 
workers in the meat packing indus- 
try have let in some sunlight and 
made firmer ground underfoot for 
those who earn their living in. the 
industry today. 

Not one item in an astounding list 
of accomplishments has come the 
easy way. Each time the union’s 
membership had to chop its way 
through the undergrowth. Many 
times we have been forced to battle 
employers and government agencies 
at the same time. 

Often we have stepped into «the 
ring weakened by the lack of a single 
union in the industry and torn with 
internal conflict. But year after 
year the list of vital gains for the 
UPWA membership has grown and 
grown. 

We have made headway in the 
face of the toughest kind of employer 
opposition because our membership 
supports a policy of hard bargaining, 
because we have believed in and 
acted on the proposition that the well- 
spring of union power is in the 
membership and because this mem- 
bership has demonstrated to the em- 
ployers a willingness to come back 
fighting even after a painful beating. 
_ Every union has a personality of 
its own, shaped by the forces of its 
own peculiar history. To know and 
understand the United Packinghouse 
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Workers of America—now a union 
of approximately 150,000 members 
in the United States, Canada and 
Puerto Rico—one must know some- 
thing of its formative years. 

Gathered in Chicago for the mo- 
mentous occasion when the UPWA 
drew its first breath twenty years ago 
were spokesmen from the ranks of 
the packinghouse workers in a score 
or more cities. Only a handful of 
them were backed by anything resem- 
bling a functioning local union or- 
ganization, but all of them were fired 
by the sweeping organizational suc- 
cesses already achieved by the CIO 
in auto, steel and other mass produc- 
tion industries. 

These crusaders were certain that 
their fellow workers by the thousands 
would rally to the banner. Mass lay- 
offs with total disregard for seniority, 
a heavy-handed and driving speed-up, 
and miserable wage levels had set 
the stage for a vast “fight back” 
movement. Every brutal curse from 
a foreman built the workers’ mood 
ever closer to an eruption of volcanic 


proportions—and curses were com- 
monplace in those days. 

The explosion was not long in 
coming. The news from the Chicago 
meeting that the CIO had offered its 
backing to the packinghouse workers 
through formation of, the Packing- 
house Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee quickly “set the woods on fire.” 

Within a year PWOC had chart- 
ered no less than seventy-five local 
unions, handicapped though it was 
by limited funds and _ insufficient 
staff. Packinghouse workers literally 
organized themselves. They set up 
their own plant organizing commit- 
tees. Teams from the organizing 
centers went to outlying cities and 
towns, spreading the word and start- 
ing new organizing committees on 
their way. 

But organizing a union was not 
just a matter of getting workers to 
sign application cards, as_ those 
sparkplugs of the PWOC soon found 
out. Employers quickly reached for 
their handiest weapons—the dis- 
charge. 

Scores of union leaders in center 
after center were fired outright— 
leading eventually to some very hand- 
some back pay checks under orders 
of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

Wornout and discredited company 
unions were hastily decked out in 
new clothes in a vain employer effort 
to short-circuit the union drive. 

Laboriously overcoming the road- 
blocks, packinghouse workers in 
plant after plant piled up imposing 
majorities for PWOC in NLRB 
elections. An election loss, in those 
days, was quite unknown. 

Major emphasis was placed by 
PWOC strategists on building the 
union’s base solidly in plants of the 
industry’s four giants, Armour, 
Swift, Wilson and Cudahy. It was 


an obvious conclusion that a union 
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Union’s negotiating committee for the Armour chain meets. Each plant 


serious about making significant im- 
provements in wages or working con- 
ditions would first have to wrest 
those improvements from the indus- 
try’s pace-setters. 

By August of 1939 the Packing- 
house Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee had been officially certified as 
bargaining representative for seven- 
teen major plants in the Armour 
circuit. Nevertheless, Armour—hold- 
ing the fort for the entire industry 
—clung to a “no contract” policy, 
refusing steadfastly to deal with 
union representatives except on a 
local employe committee basis. 

In the company’s view, there were 
to be no negotiations with the union 
or any such thing as a signed con- 
tract. 

But the industry was to find that 
there were two sides to this argu- 
ment, and the union’s was to prevail. 
A rash of work stoppages, many of 
them short sitdowns, broke out in 
Armour plants. 

A tremendous national conference 
of all PWOC locals was called in 
Chicago to mobilize maximum sup- 
port for Armour workers as the 
probability of an all-out national 
strike against the giant packer 
loomed. Delegates cheered John L. 
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Lewis, then the CIO head, as he 
castigated the companies and pledged 
support. 

Mounting public concern over in- 
dications that another big strike was 
in the making, perhaps to rival the 
Little Steel strike in intensity, brought 
the personal intervention of Secre- 
tary of Labor Frances Perkins. Her 
mediation proved fruitful, and Arm- 
our officialdom at last capitulated 
with an agreement to begin negotia- 
tions on a local plant basis. 


‘x HE initial memorandum of agree- 
ment came in February, 1940. It 
called for seniority, an orderly griev- 
ance procedure and not much else. 
But these were basic victories for the 
workers, and they viewed them as 
such. 

For the first time packinghouse 
workers were assured that a gift of 
a bottle to a foreman was not a 
requisite for holding a job. For 
the first time a laid-off worker could 
expect a notification from the com- 
pany when his job reopened, instead 
of having to make a daily trip to the 
employment office to “see if they 
were hiring.” 

And at last the hated “sixty-day 
break” was gone—a company policy 


is represented on the committee. 


under which an employe off the pay- 
roll for over sixty days, even for 
illness, lost all consideration for pre- 
vious service and became, in effect, 
a new man if hired at all. 

Under this policy older workers 
had been quietly eased out of their 
jobs or robbed of the meager one- 
week vacation reluctantly doled out 
after fifteen years’ continuous service 

Meantime, smaller companies were 
coming under contract, too, most of 
them with broader concessions than 
had been wrung from Armour but 
with little or no movement on the 
wage front. The basic labor rate in 
the industry’s metropolitan centers 
remained at 621% cents an hour. 

In February of the next year the 
Packinghouse Workers Organizing 
Workers fired the opening shot of 
what was to be a long but decisive 
battle. The Armour plant contracts 
were reopened. The company was 
presented with a demand for a 20- 
cent increase, a master agreement 
covering all PWOC plants and the 
eight-hour day. 

It had taken nearly all of 1940 
to complete the Armour circuit after 
the signing of the pattern-making 
contract for the key Chicago plant in 
February. Union leaders were thus 
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diverted from building the organiza- 
tion to the company’s earlier eight 
and the Armour workers themselves 
were subjected to moods of futility. 

Union stewards were finding it 
dificult to keep the membership to- 
gether as months passed and the 
jong-awaited improvements in con- 
idtions failed to materialize. 

Seeking to press its advantage and 
demonstrate that “you don’t need 
a union,” the company unilaterally 
announced an eight per cent general 
increase in the midst of negotiations. 
The membership, however, kept its 
eye on the ball. 

In August of 1941 a year and a 
half of negotiations came to an end 
wih PWOC in possession of its 
prized master agreement. The pact 
provided a five-cent increase, in addi- 
tion in other strategic packing chains, 
per cent handout, and the precious 
eight-hour day with time and one- 
half for overtime. 

Wrapped up in this same package 
were a host of other gains less spec- 
tacular but nevertheless vital—chief 
among which was company recogni- 
tion of departmental stewards as 
union spokesmen. 


ITHIN a year similar master 
TE cainaits were executed with 
Swift and Cudahy, leaving Wilson 
alone among the industry’s Big Four 
to hold out to the bitter end. 

It was not until two years later, 
March of 1943, that the National 
War Labor Board directed Wilson to 
negotiate a master agreement for its. 
six PWOC plants. Even then com- 
pany negotiators sparred endlessly 
through the negotiations. 

At length the War Labor Board 
itself drafted a contract patterned 
after those already concluded by the 
other chain packers. The Board 
directed Wilson officials to place 
their signatures on the document. 
They did so under bitter protest. 

These lessons about the essential 
character of their employers were 
not lost upon the membership. 


The war years found packinghouse 
workers, like most other workers, 
locked tight in the wage freeze but 
continuing with spectacular success 
to build the union. PWOC swept out 
from the Midwestern packing centers 
of its birth to both coasts, the South 


and Southwest. It became firmly 
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entrenched in Canada. By August of 
1942 twenty U.S. plants of the Swift 
empire had fallen to the PWOC. 

Stability of membership came 
through the WLB- ordered mainte- 
nance-of-membership contract clause. 
Important fringe benefits came via 
the same route. A corps of experi- 
enced leaders was developing. The 
packinghouse workers’ union had 
come of age. The moment had ar- 
rived to dissolve the Organizing 
Committee under which the members 
had long been restless. 

October 14, 1943, saw these pack- 
inghouse workers “on their own,” 
six years after the birth of their union 
in 1937. Officers were elected from 
out of the ranks. A _ constitution 
considered a model of democratic 
trade unionism was adopted. The 
convention launched the United Pack- 
inghouse Workers of America to the 
tune of “Solidarity Forever” and 
“Roll the Union On.” 

None can say that the workers’ 
faith in themselves was misplaced. 

UPWA has been wrenched by fac- 
tional upheavals and tested by two 
national strikes, one of which ran 
ten weeks and ended in apparent 
defeat. 

Though matched against as formi- 
dable a group of penny-pinching 
monarchs of American industry as 
can be found, UPWA has developed 
contracts that are, perhaps, more 
thoroughly rounded-out in terms of 
benefits than most others in mass 
production industries. 

The area of benefits covered by 

our basic contracts include such 
staple items as company-paid pen- 
sions, insurance, hospital - medical 
coverage, night-work premium, sen- 
iority and grievance procedure. 
, Less usual is our 36-hour guaran- 
tee in five days, our eight paid holi- 
days, Saturday and Sunday overtime, 
paid clothes-changing time and fur- 
nishing of tools. Our main sugar re- 
fining contracts provide a 2080-hour 
annual guarantee. 

Still relatively rare, in most union 
contracts, are sick leave pay, payroll 
separation allowance and a vacation 
schedule that begins with one week 
for ore year and reaches four weeks 
for twenty-five years of service. 

A driving membership with talent 
for guerrilla action has pushed many 
a company negotiator to yield con- 
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cessions far beyond his original in- 
tent. A stubborn devotion to detail 
and precision instilled into UPWA 
negotiators has won the maximum in 
content from each of those conces- 
sions so valiantly fought for by the 
members, 

From the beginning the wage pol- 
icy of the United Packinghouse 
Workers was aimed toward wiping 
out a traditional hodgepodge of wage 
differentials based on geography, sex 
and whether the foreman happened 
to like you. 

Geographical differences between 
North and South, which in 1941 were 
as much as 321% cents an hour, have 
now been reduced to the vanishing 
point. The 1014-cent female differ- 
ential under which nearly a quarter 
of the union’s members once suffered 
will be completely eliminated on Sep- 
tember 1, 1958. Through the union’s 
efforts a patchwork pattern of job 
classifications and job rates has been 
substantially put in order. 

_ Today’s minimum meat packing 
labor rate—in Atlanta as well as in 


Chicago—is $1.9114 an hour. 


HE successes of the Packinghouse 

Workers in terms of improved 
wages and working conditions cannot 
be isolated from the union’s pioneer- 
ing approach to questions of broad 
policy. Indeed, we feel that we have 
made economic progress in many 
cases because of our concern with a 
wide variety of social and political 
questions. 

Even in our earliest days (1941) 
we placed a clause in our contracts 
barring discrimination against em- 
ployes or applicants because of race, 
creed or nationality. We set up an 
anti- discrimination committee in 
1944. We conducted a frank and 
scientific self-survey of race relations 
practices within the area of the un- 
ion’s influence (1948) and began a 
sustained and successful campaign to 
eliminate segregation in dressing 
rooms, cafeterias and on the job. 

It was UPWA’s fresh outlook that 
led it to explore in the neglected field 
of women’s activities. Our 1950 
convention passed a resolution nam- 
ing women’s problems as a major 
concern of the entire organization. 
Four years ago we called a national 
conference to stimulate work in this 


field. The Packinghouse Workers 
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began a venture into closer farmer- 
labor relations by establishing The 
Meat of It, a regular publication 
designed for a farm audience, with 
45,000 circulation, in 1945. 

In 1948 UPWA locals began par- 
ticipation in country fairs in order 
to make face-to-face contact with 
the farmer on the land. Labor booths 
at state and county fairs have now 
become established institutions in 
many parts of the country. 

UPWA’s active concern with in- 
ternational affairs dates as far back 
as 1945 when it created its own 
Latin American committee. The 
union published a journal in Spanish 
for Latin American trade union lead- 
ers and sent its president on a tour 
of South America. 

The UPWA was one of the early 
unions to undertake comprehensive 
organizational work in Puerto Rico. 
Membership there has reached 40,- 
000, mostly among sugar workers. 
And the Packinghouse Workers were 


one of the first American unions to 
affiliate with the appropriate ICFTU 
trade secretariat. 

Today shifting economic currents 
within the industry are being felt. 
Some of the very plants withinewhich 
UPWA was born have closed their 
doors forever. New processors and 
new products make their appearance 
with increasing frequency. 


Ts swift advance of the new ma- 
chine, now guided by the elec- 
tron, threatens to tag as obsolete ev- 
ery familiar job standard, proficiency 
quota, “B”-hour, piece rate and gang 
line-up which UPWA has so ten- 
aciously fought over for twenty years. 

The problem of adjustment to this 
troubled future must be solved while 
the atmosphere is darkened by the 
hazards of restrictive labor legisla- 
tion. 

UPWA and the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, 
our labor union colleagues in the 


Towns That Need Help 


(Continued from Page 15) 


would be some ground for sectional 
opposition if the area redevelopment 
bill would bring about pirating of 
industry. But S. 964 contains a flat 
prohibition against using any of the 
money to assist an industry which 
would “effect a significant reduction 
in employment in any other area 
within the United States.” 

The third reason why this needed 
legislation has not yet been passed is 
opposition from the Administration 
to any truly adequate bill. We ex- 
perienced such opposition at the last 
session and we must again anticipate 
it. The Administration has an alter- 
native to S. 964. Its bill is typically 
“too little and too late,” offering less 
help with more restrictions to fewer 
communities. 

S. 964 was caught up in the or- 
ganized “economy” drive which in- 
undated Congress .in the past session. 
The drive had its origins, of course. 
among the diehards who are always 
opposed to any kind of governmental 
action for a social purpose. This 
year they based their economy argu- 
ments on the need to stem inflation. 

To associate inflation with govern- 
ment spending has become a kind of 
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reflex, since the inflations of 1946 
and 1950 took place in periods of 
budget deficits and shortages ad- 
duced by governmental spending. The 
current inflation now seems clearly 
different in kind, occurring in a peri- 
od of considerable budgetary surplus 
and at a time when the economy is 
characterized by excess capacity rath- 
er than shortages. 

Yet during the recent session this 
was not so clear as now, and the in- 
flation argument did win support for 
the budget-cutting drive from many 
members of Congress who would oth- 
erwise support such measures as arga 
redevelopment. Under the circum- 
stances, 1957 did not appear the most 
propitious year to push the issue to 
a vote. 

Of course, if it were not for our 
archaic bookkeeping practices, the 
loans in the area redevelopment bill 
would not be classed as expenditures 
at all but as investments. But those 
behind the “economy” drive simply 
refuse to comprehend this difference. 

Now that the slackness in the econ- 
omy is apparent, it may be that con- 
structive lending measures will run 
into less opposition next year. In 


meat packing industry, have been 
bound together in a joint bargaining 
alliance since 1953. That alliance 
has borne fruit on several occasions, 
the most recent a joint strike against 
the mighty Swift chain in 1956, 

For nine days some 25,000 Swift 
workers, members of once bitterly 
rival unions, walked the picket lines 
secure in the knowledge that all were 
guided by the same strategy com. 
mittee. 

If this unified approach toward 
collective bargaining problems can 
be put on a reliable and lasting basis 
—not only for the meat packing in. 
dustry workers, but for workers 
throughout the food industry now 
served by UPWA and so many sepa- 
rate and totally disconnected organi- 
zations—then we can be confident 
that an aggressive and honorable 
labor movement will master the 
secrets of collective bargaining in the 
electronic—yes, the atomic—indeed, 
the cosmic age. 


any event, S. 964 will be brought to 
issue early in 1958, and a herculean 
effort will be made by its sponsors— 
so ably led by Senator Douglas—to 
put it across. 

After World War II, Congress en- 
gaged in an historic debate on a 
basic issue of our national philoso: 
phy. The question was: Is there a re- 
sponsibility in the nation to use its 
full resources, through its govern- 
ment, to assure maximum employ- 
ment? 

Those who believe in laissez faire 
and let the devil take the hind-most 
had their say in that debate, and 
they were resoundingly defeated. The 
result was the Employment Act of 
1946, which was supported by Presi- 
dent Truman and signed by him. 

That act pledged the nation to use 
its full resources to maintain maxi- 
mum employment and _ purchasing 
power. 

This much is certain: The country 
will never stand for anything like a 
depression or even a severe recession. 
If national unemployment figures rise, 
the nation will act—and rapidly. 

But full employment is measured 
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yst 
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got just in national statistics. Full 
employment has meaning only as each 
community has full employment. 
This is the new dimension that 
must enter into our national thinking 


about full employment. We must use 
the resources of governmental action 
to cure depressions even when they 
exist only in individual localities. 

S. 964 is the means by which our 


country can make good the golden 
promise of full employment for all 
our people. Only when this bill is 
enacted can we regard the great de- 
bate of 1946 as being truly won. 


Libor NWS BRI 


Charles J. Bell, financial sec- 
retary of Directly Affiliated 
Local 24410, Climax Molyb- 
denum Workers, Leadville, 
Colo., was the U.S. worker 
delegate at a recent Interna- 
tional Labor Organization 
meeting on mines. The meet- 
ing was held in Switzerland. 


)Members of Portland, Oreg., 
Bricklayers’ Local 1, assisted 
by members of Local 296 of 
the Building Laborers, laid 
more than 100,000 bricks in 
one day to put up the walls of 
th Oregon Museum of 
Science and Industry. 


MAFL-CIO unions at Bradford, Pa., 
are giving solid support to a new 
youth center which will provide teen- 
agers with an enjoyable place to 
congregate. The center will be open 
to parents who wish to visit. It will 
be supervised by the youngsters. 


Directly Affiliated Local 22543 has 
signed a two-year agreement at the 
Olan Mills Company, Springfield, 
Ohio, providing a 10-cent hourly in- 
crease this year and a cost-of-living 
adjustment next year. 


bLocal 2722, Carpenters, has won an 
hourly wage increase for employes 
of the Paramount Furniture Com- 
pany, Warren, Pa. The boost is in 
addition to cost-of-living increases 
received previously. 


DA 24-cent hourly package in a two- 
year contract has been gained by 
Local 450 of the Furniture Workers 
in Cleveland. The employer is the 
E. F. Hauserman Company. A four- 
day strike preceded the settlement. 
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Leon Ames (left) is the new president 
of the Screen Actors Guild. With him 
is George Chandler, union’s treasurer. 
Ames succeeds Walter Pidgeon at helm 
of union of film actors and actresses. 


bLocal 66 of the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers, New York City, invoking 
an escalator clause, has won a 10- 
cent hourly increase for piece work- 
ers and a hike of $3.50 in the min- 
imum scales for all crafts from com- 
panies belonging to three employer 
groups. 


>Pat Somerset of the Screen Actors 
Guild has been elected to the presi- 
dency of the Hollywood Film Coun- 
cil, succeeding Henry C. Wadsworth 
of the Studio Utility Employes. 


PLocal 1404 of the Retail Clerks, 
Seattle, has won an increase in pay 
for clerks and improved vacations in 
a contract with shoe stores. 


bLocal 782 of the Retail Clerks has 
obtained pay increases in its first 
contract at the two stores of Jahn’s 
Supermarkets in Leavenworth, Kans. 


>The Communications Workers de- 
feated an unaffiliated union, 3,323 to 
1,657, at the Merrimac Valley plant 
of Western Electric, Andover, Mass. 


>The Textile Workers Union 
of America has obtained a 
2914-cent hourly package at 
the plants in Chicago, South 
Bend and Rockford of the 
Kendall Company’s Bauer and 
Black Division. 


bLocal 399 of the Building 
Service Employes, Los An- 
geles, has obtained wage in- 
creases and a fourth week of 
vacation after ten years’ serv- 
ice in a contract with the 
Kaiser Foundation hospitals. 


bLocal 444 of the Retail, 

Wholesale and Department 
Store Union has won substantial 
wage increases and improvements in 
health care and vacation provisions 
at the Pneumatic Scale Company, 
Quincy, Mass. 


bA series of lectures has been 
launched at the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers’ recreation center for re- 
tired members in New York City. 
The first lecture drew a large attend- 
ance. 


bLocal 133 of the Stone and Allied 
Products Workers, South Shore, Ky., 
has gained hourly increases of 1314 
to 1514 cents at Charles Taylor Sons 
Company. 


>Local 8-229 of the Oil, Chemica! and 
Atomic Workers, St. Louis, has ob- 
tained a 1514-cent hourly package at 
the Delore Division of the National 
Lead Company. 


bLodge 1717 of the Machinists has 
won wage increases for 2,000 em- 
ployes of the Yale and Towne Man- 
ufacturing Company in Philadelphia. 
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What's the ILO Doing? 


(Continued from Page 25) 


In Israel work studies were made 
of workers selected from various 
citrus fruit groves, and various 
methods of picking the fruit were ex- 
amined. Such simple devices were 
adopted as stacking one box on an- 
other to eliminate the fatigue of 
stooping. A training program was 
carried on for nearly half the grove 
foremen in Israel, and illustrated ma- 
terial was distributed to the workers. 

Although not all the groves made 
all the necessary changes, 40 per cent 
more exportable fruit was picked dur- 
ing the 1952-53 season by 7,000 pick- 
ers instead of the 9,000 required the 
season before. There were no 
dismissals, since picking is a 
seasonal occupation and the 
normal labor turnover from 
season to season exceeds 75 
per cent. Any men who could 
be freed could be absorbed in 
the tight Israel labor market. 

There was not only an in- 
crease in productivity but also 
a decrease in spoiled fruit. 
Where systems of payment by 
results were introduced, work- 
ers’ earnings were increased by 
20 to 40 per cent. Since the 
first year of the introduction of 
the new methods, productivity 
has been further increased more 
than 100 per cent above the 
original figure. 

While expanding its techni- 
cal assistance to the underdevel- 
oped countries of Asia, the Mid- 
dle East, Latin America and 
Africa, the International Labor 
Organization has also developed 
its work in Europe, in response 
particularly to the kind of prob- 
lems which I mentioned above. 

A number of organizations 
have been set up in recent years 
in Western Europe whose gen- 
eral purpose is to work toward great- 
er integration or coordination of the 
economies of the European countries 
concerned. These institutions include 
the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, the European 
Productivity Agency, the European 
Coal and Steel Community and the 
Council of Europe. All of these bod- 
ies, in one form or another, en- 
counter problems in the social field, 
and it is only natural that they should 
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turn for assistance to the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization as the in- 
ternational competent authority in 
this sphere. 

Accordingly, technical assistance 
has been given by the ILO to these 
European organizations in fields such 
as social security, vocational training 
and other manpower questions. At 
present, for example, the ILO is co- 
operating with the OEEC and the 
European Productivity Agency in a 
project for the establishment of ex- 
perimental employment offices in six 
countries—Austria, France, Germany, 
Greece, Italy and Norway. One of 





This man is a Chilean construction laborer. 
The ILO is teaching better methods of work. 


‘the objectives of this project is to 
‘ease international clearance of em- 
ployment offers and applications, so 
that qualified workers can move more 
freely between countries where jobs 
are available for them. 

This same purpose of facilitating 
the movement of workers between 
European countries has been fur- 
thered by the ILO through the draw- 
ing up of a standard international 
occupational classification and 


through promoting equality of treat. 
ment in social security and other mat. 
ters. This year, for example. the 
ILO has assisted the European Coal 
and Steel Community in drawing up 
a draft agreement to protect the social 
security position of workers migrat- 
ing between countries of the commun. 
ity, thus removing one more obstacle 
to the free movement of labor, 

Several years ago the International 
Labor Organization negotiated agree. 
ments dealing with the work problems 
of Rhine boatmen. International co. 
operation was required for the solu- 
tion of these problems because of the 
different nationalities of the boatmen 
themselves and the number of differ. 
ent countries concerned in Rhine 
navigation. 

Agreements were concluded 
both on social security and on 
conditions of work, and the 
first of these is already in 
force. The social security 
agreement insures that a boat- 
man of one nationality, work- 
ing on a ship of a different 
country’s registry, who falls 
sick while in the waters of a 
third country, will have the 
same medical care as nationals 
of that country and the same 
cash benefits as he would be en- 
titled to in the country where 
he is insured. 

The agreement on conditions 
of work for Rhine boatmen, 
which awaits only the ratifica- 
tion of one of the governments 
to bring it into force, will regu- 
late in a uniform manner for 
the different countries con- 
cerned such matters as night 
rest during navigation, hours 
of work in ports and loading 
and unloading places, overtime 
and holidays and weekly rest. 

Last July another agreement 
was signed in Geneva covering 
other workers in European in- 
land transport which, when it 
comes into force, will guarantee bene- 
fits for such workers when they fall 
sick during service outside their own 
countries. 

These are but a few examples of 
how the ILO deals with some of the 
practical problems affecting individ: 
ual workers which require for their 
solution the conclusion of interna 
tional agreements. 

This brings me to the question 
which I referred to as training @ 
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secial responsibilities. Educational 
work is the most recent development 
in the ILO’s general program of activ- 
ities. It is, I feel, destined to be- 
come increasingly important. In the 
long run perhaps it will prove to be 
the most effective means whereby the 
[LO can work toward its objectives 
of peace and social progress. 

The conception underlying this 
program is the fundamental concep- 
tion of democracy—that ultimately 
the health of a society depends upon 
the enlightened sense of responsibil- 
ity of its individual members. 

Social problems are dynamic in 
character. Thus there can never be 
any fixed formulas for their solution. 
The best guarantee that such prob- 
lems can be dealt with effectively is 
acapacity of the people concerned to 
face facts, to discuss problems real- 
istically and to work out solutions on 
which they can agree among them- 
selves. 

The promotion of better labor-man- 
- agement relations is now becoming 
acentral concern of the International 
Labor Organization. This may not 
sound at first particularly significant 
to someone familiar with the Amer- 
ican scene. Yet when one looks. at 
the world picture one will see that 
the concepts of labor-management co- 
operation, of collective bargaining, of 
the functions of free and independent 
trade unions are unknown or unrec- 
ognized in large parts of the world, 
while in many countries where these 
things exist in theory they are in fact 
subordinated to politics. 

In our work we are aiming to pro- 


mote two things—firstly, rational dis- 


cussion of the issues between workers 
and employers, based on the facts, 
and, secondly, a sense of responsibil- 
ity toward each other, holding in 
view the common benefit of the com- 
munity as a whole. 

These are attitudes of mind and 
can be promoted only by a process 
of education and by experience. We 
are doing our utmost to make them 
underlie our activities both in the 
feld of workers’ education and man- 
agement training. While industrial 
development moves ahead in many 
of these countries, little up to the 
present has been done to further the 
“social development” of the people 
whose lives are being adapted to the 
pattern of modern industry. 

The ILO must breach this tremen- 
dous gap. Its work here, I am con- 
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vinced, not only will further social 
progress but at the same time will 
strengthen the democratic process. 

I have tried in this article to give 
a picture of how in recent years the 
ILO has been going through a con- 
stant process of adapting its methods 
to what we understand to be the 
problems of our time. I have sug- 
gested that the important thing is to 
be sure that we are working to solve 
the really vital problems and that we 
are using the best methods possible 
for this purpose. 

This is all part of what a great 
contemporary historian has called 


“challenge and response.” I have 
mentioned a few of the challenges. To 
be sure that we respond adequately 
requires constant research, a willing- 
ness on occasion to forego traditional 
methods and solutions and a readi- 
ness to adopt an original approach. 

The ILO is old among international 
organizations—nearly forty years 
old. Yet in its capacity to seek out 
and find new methods of dealing with 
the practical problems of interna- 
tional social policy it remains a for- 
ward-looking organization. 

The ILO is building upon its vast 


experience but not bound by it. 


You Can't Do It All Alone 


By ROBERT E. HASKIN 


President, International Brotherhood of Bookbinders 


does so in his own interest and 

in order to promote the welfare 
not only of himself and his family 
but also of his fellow workers. 

He adds his individual strength to 
that of other workers to bring about, 
through united effort, that which he 
realizes could not be brought about 
by himself alone. 

Workers who are members of a 
union soon learn that the union is 
a bargaining agent for its members 
who have by democratic procedure 
chosen the union as their representa- 
tive. 

When the union takes over the as- 
signment of bargaining with the em- 
ployers in the membership’s behalf 
relative to standards of pay, hours of 
employment and working conditions 
which the members wish to establish, 
all present at the union’s meetings 
have the opportunity to discuss their 
ideas and their wants. 

The conditions under which a man 
works and the contents of his pay 
envelope determine his standard of 
living. As a worker his labor is the 
only thing he has to sell, and as an 
economic measure he has to sell such 
labor at a price that represents a 
standard -of living to which he is 
justly entitled. 

As an individual a worker is help- 
less to bring about the desired result. 
The first move toward economic free- 
dom and progress is made when a 
worker joins a union and thereby 


Wi--: a worker joins a union he 
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joins with others in lending his voice 
and strength to those already in the 
union to the end that unfair employer 
practices be eliminated and that those 
employed in the industry receive a 
fair and just share of what they 
produce and contribute to the indus- 
try as a whole. 

I do not mean that we should try 
to absorb everything that the industry 
provides. I believe that the employer, 
too, is a very important part of indus- 
try and should be entitled to his share, 
commensurate with his outlay and 
effort. 

The basic reason for labor unions 
is to be found in the economic re- 
quirements of the workers. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


James A. Brownlow, president, 
Metal Trades Department, AFL-CIO 
—Today practic- 
cally all industri- 
al workers in the 
areas where Con- 
gress has a right 
to legislate are en- 
joying the statu- 
tory rights of or- 
ganization and of 
genuinue collec- 
tive bargaining through representa- 
tives of their own choosing. It is a 
sad commentary that the largest em- 
ployer in the country, the United 
States government, has not as yet 
seen fit to extend the same statutory 
rights and protections to its own 
employes. 

If trade unions were necessary to 
gain for working people their rights 
and equality in our democracy, then 
the federal government itself should 
certainly guarantee these same rights 
to its employes. 

They should be afforded a full op- 
portunity to obtain and preserve 
their dignity as citizens, workers and 
public servants through the same 
basic legal right to organization and 
collective bargaining which the gov- 
ernment assures to other workers. 


Averell Harriman, Governor of 

New York—There is no domestic 

tate problem today 

more serious 

than that of edu- 

cation. That is 

so because of the 

central place of 

education in our 

society and also 

because of the 

crisis into which 

education has been allowed to drift. 

The nation’s shortage of qualified 

teachers is growing year by year. 

Thousands of teachers are being em- 

ployed now who do not meet mini- 
mum qualification standards. 

I have read the arguments against 
federal aid for education. When 
measured against the herculean task 
ahead of us, they sound like barren 
theory. I suspect that some who 
argue most vehemently about states’ 
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rights are motivated not at all by 
constitutional principles. 

For years the opponents of fed- 
eral aid have raised the bugaboo of 
federal control of education. Re- 
sponsibility for the school programs 
must rest with the local community. 
But surely we are intelligent enough 
to draft an aid law that will accom- 
plish the purpose we all desire. 

It is sometimes argued that federal 
aid is dangerous because it might 
undermine state and local initiative 
and responsibility. Far from stifling 
local initiative, federal aid would free 
the fine people in our local school 
districts to do the kinds of things 
they want to do and know need do- 
ing. This has been the experience 
with federal aid in other fields. 


Herbert H. Lehman, former Sena- 
tor—I believe that the driving force 
of life is and 
should be fulfill- 
ment, content- 
ment and happi- 
ness—for all in- 
dividuals every- 
where. I believe 
that the material 
comforts are a 
means, not an 
end, and if our social and economic 
order cannot provide for the weak, 
the aged and the infirm—those who 
can no longer themselves carry their 
share of the load—there is something 
drastically wrong with the social and 
economic order. 

People are living longer. Our social 
and economic order must be so man- 
aged as to keep pace with this ad- 
vance. This is one of the most ar- 
resting problems we face today. 

There are horizons of challenge 
beyond even the horizons we see to- 
day. We must advance. We must 
have a leadership which calls con- 
stantly for advance. 

Can we master the arts of building 
and living as well, or even nearly as 
well, as we are mastering the arts of 
destruction and killing? We do not 
know the answers, but we must find 
the answers. 

We must hasten our advance in the 
area of the heart and the mind. 


O. A. Knight, president, Oil, Chem. 
ical and Atomic Workers Interng. 
tional Union— 
There is consi. 
derable evidence 
that sizable lay- 
offs may be forth. 
coming in the 
near future. We 
need to take a 
close look at the 
situation now to 
see what our union must do to pro- 
tect the jobs of our members. Lay. 
offs in oil and chemical industries 
will be caused principally by the in- 
stallation of new equipment and ay- 
tomation. Also contributing to the 
dangers of unemployment is a gen. 
eral softening of business conditions, 

The most disturbing feature is that 
the installation of new methods and 
equipment can have its most painful 
effect on men in or near middle age, 
in roughly the 45 to 65 age bracket, 
who are least able to find a new job 
if laid off and who are sometimes 
least able to change from their old™ 
jobs to the new methods. 

We should take a good look—and 
our employers should take a good 
look—at the idea of negotiating stand- 
by clauses in our contracts which ~ 
would provide for reduction in hours 
as an alternative to layoffs, if and 
when layoffs are threatened in any 
given plant or operation. 


William C. Birthright, president, 
Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers” 
and Cosmetole=4 
gists Internation- 
al Union—It be 
hooves all mem- 
bers of organized 
labor to focus 
their attention on 
the arena of pol- 
itics and to be 
ever zealous to 
elect friends to important offices. Only 
in this way can we hope to maintain 
the high standards we have won. 

“Right to work” is being advocated 
across the land by our enemies. It 
is a completely false label. The prop- 
er title for such laws is “right to 
wreck” or “right to destroy.” 

The element that takes advantage 
of the benefits that have accrued 
from labor’s efforts to secure better 
wages and higher standards while 
contributing nothing is the element 
that favors such unfair laws. 
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